The Creation, The Garden of 
Eden, Cain and Abel, The Story 
of Noah, Abraham and Isaac, 
The Joseph Story. 
Hi-Fi, $4.98 Stereo, $5.95 


THE BOOK OF JOB 
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Herbert Marshall and cast read 
the Book in shortened form, 
with the “he saids" omitted, 
to underscore its grandeur and 
poetry. $5.95 


ECCLESIASTES 


James Mason reads the whole 
of this magnificent exhortation 
upon the theme, “Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.” $5.95 


PERRY COMO 


With sincerity and dedication 
Perry Como sings of the things 
we hold most dear, so they 
take on an even deeper mean- 
ing. $3.98 
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Around the Camptire 


The Story of Moses. Young people, here’s good 
Hi-Fi, $4.98 Stereo, $5.95 news! For singing or just listen- 
Also available in luxurious 2- ing, here are 18 songs — 
record album, with complete ideal for camps, conferences, 
notes and text. $9.98 rallies! $3.98 


Recordings 
for 


“Swing your partner and prom- 
enade all’’ with these 14 
square-dance favorities — and 
a very good time can be had 
by all. $3.98 
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( Payment enclosed 


Meditations in Music with Mrs. 
Wilmos Csehy on the vibraharp 
and Georgiana Bowen on the 
cathedral chimes. $3.85 


‘388 


These fifteen hymns sing noble (The superior artistry of Jerome 


phrases to the Glory of God 
and His Kingdom. All are uni- 
versal favorites. $4.98 


Hines shines through in these 
best-loved sacred classics and 
anthems of our day. $3.98 
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World Convention Prayer 
by Jesse M. Bader 














A praver for our missionaries and churches in 
all mission lands as Disciples prepare for the 
World Convention of Churches of Christ. 











GOD, we thank Thee that in 
Thy fatherhood all men and 
nations have been conceived in love 
and born to be brothers. Unite us 
with all persons of good will who 
love truth, mercy and righteousness. 
We remember with gratefulness 
the missionary outreach of our 
churches around the world. Gladden 
us with the knowledge that Thou 
art using us to bring souls to Christ, 
and to build up the church. Awaken 
within us a great zeal to complete 
Thy plan. Bless all Thy servants on 
mission fields as well as those in 
the many homelands. 

We place before Thee the unmet 
needs of Thy kingdom on earth, 
and pray that the World Convention 
of the Churches of Christ may richly 
contribute to the fulfillment of Thy 
holy purposes. May our missionaries 
and Christians go from strength to 
strength, that Jesus Christ may reign 
in our hearts and the hearts of men 
everywhere. In his name we ask it. 









































































AMEN 
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Are You a Rusty Nail? 


by Chaplain Robert W. Williams 


NE of the most successful clergymen I know 
was a grown man, married and the father 
of two children, when he decided to become a 
minister. Because he had a heart condition as a 
child, his mother had kept him out of school from 
the second grade on, and that was the extent of 


& his formal education at the time of his big deci- 
sion. After all day at his job, he spent his eve- 
nings with the Three R’s, and passed a high school 
entrance examination. 

Finishing high school in two years, he entered 


a liberal arts college, from which he graduated in 
three years as an honor student. He entered a 
school of religion, finishing also with honors on 
an ‘accelerated basis, and was ordained a minister. 
From a second-grade education to a seminary 
graduate in eight years—how I admire him! He 
is a wonderful admixture of consecration, deter- 
mination and perseverance. As an army chaplain 
during World War II, he preached, and as a min- 
ister today, he continues to preach, the importance 
of daring to believe. 

The greatest English playwright, in his “Troilus 
and Cressida,” has Ulysses say to Achilles: ‘“Per- 


* 
severance, dear my Lord, Keeps honor bright. 
To have none is to hang quite out of fashion Like 
a rusty nail in monumental mockery.” To say that 
a rusty nail is not a popular object is a classic in 


understatement. It is like the salt that has lost 
its savor—good for nothing. A rusty nail doesn’t 
drive well, doesn’t look well and doesn’t hold well. 
It is worthless. Shakespeare calls it a piece of 
“monumental mockery”—it looks like a nail, but 
doesn’t act like one. 

The minister referred to, had all the potential- 
ities of a great servant of God, but without per- 
severance, his life, too, would have been only a 
“rusty nail.” 

Is your life a “rusty nail?” Perhaps persever- 
ance is the missing ingredient. Why not ask 
God for it? 
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and Party Cries in Protestantism 


by Theo O. Fisher 


Minister, Northwood Christian Chur 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


AM deeply disturbed by the 

noise of the Church at war 
with herself. The National Coun- 
cil of Churches is under attack 
and, unlike other times when she 
has borne the assault in silence, 
not desiring to give stature to 
her enemies, she now braces her- 
self to take the offensive. 

I am aware of the little stature 
of those who attack her, but 
they have caused so much con- 
fusion that many members of 
our churches are unsettled and 
believing the smears. Note one 
of the strongest traditional 
churches of this city, long a part 
of the ecumenical movement, 
where a party within the church 
presented a motion that no mon- 
ies be sent from the church to 
any cause, even to the headquar- 
ters of their denomination, if 
there was any danger that any 
of the money would fall into the 
hands of the National Council. 

The rank and file of the 
churches cannot distinguish be- 
tween the quality of the voices 
raised and only know that this 
is the church divided against it- 
self. Roman Catholic neighbors 
must say: “See, we told you so, 
this is divided Protestantism.” 

I am disturbed by the cries of 
party within our own brother- 
hood. I become aware of a great 
spirit of impatience. 

The desire to get on with the 
business at hand be it ecumen- 
icity, the united church, a mis- 
sionary strategy, the Conven- 
tions, open membership or some 
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other theology or program can 
too easily breed impatience or 
even contempt of anybody who 
gets in the way, who doesn’t fall 
in line immediately and shout 
the right phrases. 


The evil spirit of impatience 
consigns everyody who doesn’t 
accept our advanced, intelligent 
and superior viewpoint as ignor- 
ant, stupid, blind, or at least a 
Communist. 


We shall never unite the 
church by the inquisition, by 
seeking to punish those who do 
not agree with us, by forcing 
them to take the steps so plain 
to us but which they do not see 
clearly. 

There is a need for men with 
the prophetic vision who see 
further and more clearly than 
the rest of the people and who 
grow impatient with the slug- 
gish response of a people whose 
eyes are blind, but there is a 
very thin line between prophetic 
vision and an impatient, demand- 
ing arrogance that tries to drive 
instead of to lead. 

I plead for a spirit—a spirit 
of patient kindness, of forgive- 
ness, not even of enemies but of 
brethren. 


As we plan great programs 
and seek to be concerned for our 
stewardship, let us remember 
that programs and great budgets 
are not enough to bring us the 
Kingdom of God. 


We remember the sharp con- 
tention between Paul and Barna- 


bas over John Mark, a difference 
they could not resolve except by 
parting as a team. Barnabas 
stood by his convictions and 
saved a young man for the min- 
istry. 

The church badly needs men 
of principle who stand strongly 
for what they believe to be right, 
and the church and society badly 
need sons of encouragement— 
peacemakers. 

Many times there are raised 
the voices of sons of discourage- 
ment, of destructive criticism, of 
gossip, of malicious attitudes 
that hurt and destroy people in- 
stead of building them up, and 
destroy the fellowship of those 
who believe in Christ. 

There must be a place within 
the church for critical appraisal, 
for freedom of speech, for dis- 
cussion, for differences of opin- 
ion. There may be at times even 
sharp contention. 

But there is absolutely no 
place in the church for bitter- 
ness, hatred, continued antago- 
nism or for an_ unforgiving 
spirit. We need to resolve our 
differences, even as Paul and 
Barnabas resolved theirs, and 
found a solution saying, we can- 
not agree on this matter but will 
go on serving the Lord and hon- 
oring one another. 

Instead of saying, 


Search him, O Lord, and see 
his wicked ways— 


perhaps we need to come saying, 
Search me, O God, and know 
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my heart and see if there 
be any wicked way in me. 


PRAYER: O God, we grieve at 
the selfishness and sin that has 
set brother against brother. For 
the wounds that we inflict upon 
the torn body of Christ, his 
Church, we pray thy mercy and 
thy forgiveness. We come before 
thee in this hour seeking to serve 
thy purposes and to be good 
stewards. Perhaps, O God, it has 
been too often Our Brotherhood, 
Our Program, Our Church, Our 
Decade of Decision instead of 
thine. Too often we have run 
before thee instead of waiting 
for the power that comes from 
on high. 


In spite of all our weakness 
and sin, thou hast loved us, blest 
us, led us and used us. For this 
we give our humble thanks and 
pray that thou wouldst accept 
and continue to use us for Jesus’ 
sake. 


Evaluating Your Effectiveness 


by James W. Carty, Jr. 


PHYSICIAN doesn’t treat 

members of his family when 
they are sick. Rather, he wisely 
realizes that his emotions are so 
involved in his concern for his 
loved ones that he might be un- 
able to prescribe rationally the 
right medication. 

Ministers should follow this 
example of doctors. A pastor 
should refrain from asking his 
wife, son or daughter to evaluate 
his effectiveness as a church 
leader. For they love him and 
would tend to overestimate his 
strong points and to minimize 
his weaknesses, such as ineffec- 
tive sermons. 

Moreover, it is not fair for a 
preacher to expect his relatives 
to assess his messages. For if 


they criticize him, he may react 
negatively to the loved one 


rather than appreciate the judg- 
ment. Rather than realize they 
are trying to help him overcome 
faults, he may feel hurt. Argu- 
ments and conflict may result. 


Nor is it wise for congrega- 
tion members to point out the 
faults to a minister. Tensions 
and friction have been created 
when church members—some- 
times well meaning, other times 
motivated by some petty reason 
—have said, “Now, preacher, I’d 
like to tell you about a bad habit, 
in good faith, of course.” 


Yet, pastors need to check 
their growth, and they are un- 
able to examine themselves with 
a detached perspective. They 
don’t know that they drop their 
voice at the end of each sentence 
or have gestures which detract 
from their message. Who then 
should a minister turn to for a 
needed evaluation of his effec- 
tiveness as a speaker? 


One approach for the preacher 
who desires to improve himself 
is to seek the aid of an impartial 
outsider, such as a high school 
or college speech or English 
teacher. The request for evalua- 
tion should be on a professional 
basis. A minister should pay 
the teacher $5 or $10—or pos- 
sibly more—to come in and ana- 
lyze his sermon on a particular 
Sunday. Perhaps our church 
colleges could provide teachers to 
do the evaluations. 


Such an evaluation can cover 
many points. 

There is a tragedy when speak- 
ers fall into poor pulpit habits 
and lose their power. 


A preacher always can im- 
prove. In fact, he needs to strive 
to communicate the gospel in the 
best way possible. Otherwise he 
is failing to stand in the tradi- 
tion of the Word—Jesus, the Son 
of God. 


Mr. Carty is professor of journal- 
ism and director of publications 
and publicity at Bethany College, 
Bethany, West Virginia. 
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How Much Tension? 


HEN a wire fence is strung it must be 
W stretched before it is nailed to the 
posts. If there is too much slack and the 
fence flops around, it is practically useless. 
Cattle can push it down, and small animals 
can run under it. 

If one tries to stretch his fence too tight 
the wires break and he has some mending to 
do. When enough of the wires are broken 
there is no longer a fence. 

How much tension should there be in a 
wire fence? There must be enough to hold 
it taut so that it is indeed a fence and not 
just some pieces of wire. 

What about the Church and the churches? 
How much tension should there be between 
the historic bodies of Christians regarding 
their differing traditions and understanding 
of the nature of the church? 

There are plenty of people who want their 
fence nice and loose. “No tension,” they say. 
“Let us be friends.” On and on they run. 
These are some of the expressions we have 
heard and read in recent weeks: ‘“There’s 
too much trouble in the world already. Let’s 
not make any more by arguing about doctrine 
in the churches. . . . There are several roads 
from New York to Los Angeles, but they 
all get you there. That’s the way it is with 
heaven. You go your way and I'll go mine. 
... I don’t think it matters what you believe, 
it’s what you do that counts... .” 

So the arguments go. Anyone can add to 
the lists. This kind of a fence is no fence 
at all; it is just a bunch of loose wires. We 
are not pushing an analogy about the fence 
as symbolic of the way people would be fas- 
tened in the church. The tension of the the- 
ological fence should be sufficient to hold the 
ideas and historic facts in place. 

There are plenty of people who want their 
fences nice and tight. Taking the Holy 
Scriptures, they want to arrange the teach- 
ings about the nature of the church and all 
its doctrines in their own pattern. Given the 
wires, they assume that no one else knows 
how to make them into a fence. And they 
stretch their fence very tight. History is 
replete with the accounts of fences that 
snapped under their own tension, and the 
people went in all directions. 

One can pick his church papers at random 
today and find plenty of illustrations, some 














written unconsciously, no doubt, which in- 
dicate self-satisfaction with fences strung at 
just the approved tension. 

One writer was speaking about a proposed 
discussion between churches about their dif- 
ferences, looking toward negotiating a union 


in the distant future. Rejecting the idea, 
he said, ““With whom are we to negotiate and 
what do we need to negotiate about?” All 
the questions are already answered for that 
person and no one is to be allowed to ask a 
new one. 

Another writer was rejoicing over the en- 
trance of a missionary into a country where 
his church was not organized. Rejoicing, he 
wrote, ‘‘Another of the nations of the world 
where the gospel has not gone will be evan- 
gelized.”” If that sect has not built its fence 
there, “the gospel’? has not been preached 
although Lutheran churches have been there 
over four centuries. 

How much tension do we need in our gospel 
fences? The strands of faith should be 
clearly in evidence. They ought to be bonds 
of love and peace which hold Christians to- 
gether. They ought not to be thought of as 
the only strands there are. Whatever may 
be said regarding the comparative values of 
various fences, it must be admitted that 
humans ought not to become self-designated, 
master fence-builders. 


How to Pack 


E HAVE printed many bits of advice 

about the trip to the World Convention 

of Churches of Christ in Edinburgh during 

the last several months. We shall have some- 
thing more to say on this page later. 

We cannot resist putting into print a con- 
viction about the first step to happiness when 
traveling abroad. It has grown out of four 
extended stays in Europe and is said some- 
what in fun but also with a considerable 
degree of seriousness. The information is 
free. 

First, carefully pack three suitcases. If 
you do not have enough on hand to fill them, 
go out and buy a few new outfits. Two bags 
should be large, one medium, in size. 

Second, put one of the heavy suitcases in 
the closet, and go to New York. 

Third, send the remaining heavy suitcase 
home and sail off for a happy trip with the 
one light bag. 
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ders Have a Mission 
And Purpose Filled with Opportunity 
Of Ministry at Midpoint 20th Century 


EVERAL months ago an uproar was created in 

Al Capp’s mythological “Dogpatch,” the stamp- 
ing grounds of his “Li’l Abner,’”’ over the invasion 
of ‘those new people.” 

Every “red-blooded citizen’ of Dogpatch became 
aroused as the result of the invasion of “those new 
people” who brought with them new ideas and ways 
of doing things and consequently disrupted the 
pattern of life that had been enjoyed by the good 
citizens of this community for years. 

What happened in Dogpatch is happening in 
virtually every community in the United States. 
People are on the move. Writes Fred W. Michel in 
Our Church in a Changing America, 


At twentieth century midpoint we are 
aroused to the fact that we are engaged 
in a migration so vast it dwarfs the total 
of the migrations during the 18th and 19th 
centuries. It is the greatest peace-time 
migration in the history of the world. 


A ten-year report by the United States Census 
Bureau, recently published, states that a fairly 
steady average of 20 per cent of our population 
moves annually. In 1957, 32,000,000 persons 
changed their addresses. This included 40 per cent 
of all between 20 and 24 years of age and 9 per cent 
of all over 65 years of age. 

The young families moved most of all: 64 per 
cent of all families whose head was between 18 and 
24 years of age changed their residence that year. 

To show how this problem affects the church, 
this writer reported to his church board recently 
that for the period July 1, 1957, to July 1, 1958, 
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Those 


New 
People 


by Paul A. Remick 


Minister, First Christian Church 
Lemoyne, Pennsylvania 


the church had a gain of twenty-five new members, 
however, for the same period there was a loss of 
thirty-six by death, transfers and people moving, 
address unknown. Instead of a net gain for the 
year there was a loss of eleven. 

For the first two months of the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1958, seventeen members moved out of 
the area and three died, giving an additional loss 
of twenty. To take their places three had been 
added to the membership. This is a net loss of 
seventeen for a two-month period or twenty-eight 
for fourteen months. This social revolution that 
has become a part of American life directly affects 
the church. How can the church best fulfill her 
mission and purpose? 

The first thing the church must do is to recognize 
the current problem of a mobile population. This 
is the big problem in the church at midpoint, 
twentieth century. Intellectually ‘those new peo- 
ple” can be accepted by the membership of most 
every church, but to accept them emotionally is 
where the difficulty often arises. 

This problem is exaggerated when it involves 
people of a different race or color of skin. Most 
Christian people understand that “there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, .. . slave nor free...” in the eyes 
of God, and that we are “all one in Christ Jesus,” 
as the Apostle Paul put it. For some of these 
same people to accept this in fact when their 
communities are being invaded by “Niggers,” or 
“Wetbacks,” or “Dagos,” or “Hillbillies,” or 
“Okies,”’ to use a few of the derogatory terms in 
common usage, is quite different. 

It is difficult for some white people to accept 
“those new people” who come from Caucasian 
stock. There are all too many members of our 
churches who will not accept outsiders unless 
their ancestors came over on the Mayflower, or 
settled in Jamestown, or are of good Pennsylvania 
Dutch stock. 

If the Church of Jesus Christ in the United 
States is to fulfill her mission and purpose at mid- 
point in the twentieth century, these barriers must 
go. No longer may a church grow and have 
barriers of fellowship remain. 
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The church that persists in allowing barriers of 
fellowship to remain is not going to be in business 
very long, for with the great movement of popula- 
tion it will surely die. The church at midpoint in 
the twentieth century must be willing to accept 
in fact as well as in theory that “whosoever will 
may come.” 

There is also the barrier of clannishness—that 
is, the practice of church members relating them- 
selves to this little group or clique on the basis of 
individual loyalty, or a particular program. The 
result of this barrier is that “those new people,” 
if they elect to make the church where this is a 
problem their church home, must either form their 
own little group or eventually try to break through 
and become a part of one of the establishéd cliques. 

This kind of a situation never creates a healthy 
program in the church, for what happens is that 
this little group will either consciously or uncon- 
sciously work in opposition to another. 

In order for the Church of Jesus Christ at mid- 
point in the twentieth century to fulfill her mission 
and purpose there must be inclusiveness, both in- 
tellectually and emotionally. The church that fails 
to become inclusive today is going to be the church 
that will close her doors tomorrow. 

Once we have recognized the problem that be- 
sets the church in our day, both intellectually and 
emotionally, we must endeavor to re-educate our 
thinking. This does not come easy. 

It is much easier to pick up and move to a new 
location than to change our thinking and adjust 
our program to serve “those new people” who are 
moving into our communities. However, in order 
for the Church of Jesus Christ to fully fulfill her 
mission and purpose she must be willing to serve 
the community in which she is found. 

One thing we seem to have forgotten in our 
modern impersonal world is that Christianity is a 
personal religion. It is interested in individuals. 
It is willing to take people where they are and 
minister to them. 

True Christianity has never said to any com- 
munity, you have become too evil, too degenerated, 
for the church to remain and minister to you. 
Literally, it has been the position of the true 
Church of Christ to become so much a part of her 
community that nothing short of a complete dis- 
solvement of community life as the result of some 
physical change would force her to move to a new 
location. 

The true Church has always been interested in 
people and has endeavored to serve them where 
they are. The reason the city has been termed “a 
Protestant desert” is the fact that Protestant 
churches have been all too eager to scatter to the 
suburbs. The true Church of Christ will weigh 
the factors involved carefully before she abandons 
her community. She will take time and agoniz- 
ingly re-think her ministry to her changing com- 
munity. Incidently, this is just as important for 
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the rural church that finds herself becoming a 
suburban church. 

The church, wherever she may be, must be will- 
ing to continually re-think her ministry to her com- 
munity. “Those new people,” whether they be 
invading the downtown area, the inner- or outer- 
city areas, suburban or rural areas, all need Christ. 
With the great mobility of population that plagues 
our country at the present time it is difficult for 
many of “those new people” to establish roots in 
any community. Consequently, the church can 
serve to fill a real need, a need to develop in the 
newcomers to her community a sense of belong- 
ingness. However, before this can take place the 
church must first recognize her big problem at 
midpoint, twentieth century, and second, re- 
educate her thinking. 

There is a third point I want to make. The 
Church must be willing to project her program to 
her community. Whether we want to recognize it 
or not it is continually becoming more difficult 
to get people to travel any distance to attend a 
particular church. Even among our Disciples 
people it is increasingly becoming more difficult to 
get them to travel any distance to attend a ‘“Chris- 
tian Church.’”’ We may argue that they certainly 
are not loyal to the “Christian Church,” but this 
doesn’t solve our problem. Our problem is one of 
survival and growth. In order to meet this prob- 
lem we must reach out into the local community 
and recruit “those new people” who are continually 
moving in. 

This does not mean that as a brotherhood we 
either forget or disregard our position. In other 
words, this does not mean that we forget the fact 
that we are a “New Testament Church” and be- 
come a “Community Church.” Actually by a 
strong community-centered program we open the 
doors to an unlimited opportunity to acquaint new 
people with the ‘‘New Testament Church.” By 
directing the program of the church to the local 
community no compromise needs to be made at the 
point of what the New Testament teaches. 

The church in our time has perhaps one of the 
greatest opportunities it has ever had to minister 
to people. With the ever increasing instability of 
the American people it can fill the important need 
of belongingness that is so basic to individual well- 
being. If this is our ministry at midpoint, 
twentieth century, then let us be up and doing, 
fulfilling our mission and purpose. 
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O YOU are going abroad! 

Congratulations! To Edin- 
burgh? Bravo! You have prob- 
ably looked forward to this trip 
for a long time, and the articles 
in The Christian have overcome 
any tendency to have cold feet 
at the last minute. 

Most people do, by the way. 
It takes a certain amount of 
courage. You are lucky to be 
able to make the trip, and you 
will enjoy it immensely if you go 
about it in the right spirit. 

It has been estimated that 
nearly 800,000 Americans will 
visit Europe this summer. Many 
of these tourists, like yourself, 
are church members. They will 
be representing not only the 
American people but also their 
Christian churches from New 
York to San Francisco. They 
go as tourists, but also as mem- 
bers of a world-wide community 
of faith in Jesus Christ. This 
should make a difference. 

All of life has ethical implica- 
tions, and sight-seeing is no ex- 
ception. In fact, a Christian at- 
titude might have no more far- 
reaching effect than in the case 
of the tourist! It is he that helps 
make possible a meeting of the 
nations on a personal level. But 
it is also hardest for him, be- 
cause he is far from customary 
surroundings, he is on a vacation, 
he suddenly has unexpected anx- 
ieties about all sorts of things, 
and he is faced with much that 
is different and curious in the life 
of another people. It can be 
nerve-racking. It can be amus- 
ing. It can make him mad or 
make him laugh, sometimes at 
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the right time, sometimes not. 
It requires that he have humility 
in the face of new discoveries, 
and love’s gift of common sense. 

The opportunity to _ travel 
abroad is a great luxury in the 
eyes of most of the people you 
will meet. It supports the false 
notion that all Americans are 
wealthy and invites the inference 
that we are a materialistic peo- 
ple. 

The tourist who boasted that 
he had “hit the biggest hotel in 
every capital in Europe” was not 
likely to belie these impressions. 
On the other hand, the Christian 
must be aware that his sight- 
seeing is a sign of the inequalities 
which exist in the world. 

A returning tourist was heard 
to remark about the way in which 
his new Pontiac was stared at in 
the little Scandinavian villages: 
“Makes you feel kind of proud.” 
Really? 

It is unfortunate that the best 
tourist rates and bargains in 
souvenirs usually coincide with 
the poorest living conditions. The 
unthinking sight-seer is inter- 
ested in the “picturesque,” which 
often means people living in caves 
and hovels or unimproved dwell- 
ings of the 17th century. 

We cannot help being intrigued 
by genuine tourist attractions, 
but we can be conscious of the in- 
justice of peering at poverty. 
The Christian tourist will return 
home with a romantic vision of 
life in the Middle Ages or in the 
time of Louis XIV, but he will 
also have a new sense of the 
social and economic responsibil- 
ities of all men of good will. 

Humility is akin to wonder, 
and each incites the other. The 
tourist must have a certain qual- 
ity of soul to appreciate the art 
and history of his neighbors. 


Most of the marvels of architec- 
ture and the treasures of the mu- 
seums merit a lifetime of study 
and appreciation. 

Long before the Crusades, 
Christians offered to the glory 
of Christ a trip to the Holy Land 
as a Sign of thanksgiving or con- 
trition and as a season of prayer. 
Such pilgrimages need not be 
conceived of as good works nor as 
superstition, for they trace in the 
history of the Church the symbol 
of our daily pilgrimage. They 
belong to piety as much as hymns 
do. 

You can make your trip a pil- 
grimage this summer if you... 


1. Thank God for the chance 
to see more of His world. 


2. Set as one of your objectives 
the deepening of your spiritual 
life. 

3. Try to get the fullest edu- 
cational value out of your trip 
for your growth as a Christian. 

4. Enter with reverence every 
place associated historically with 
the name of Christ and His 
Church. 

5. Treat with respect everyone 
whom you meet for the sake of 
Christ, regardless of circum- 
stances. 

6. Continue your practice of 
Christian worship daily and on 
the Lord’s Day, if possible with 
a local congregation in spite of 
language difficulties or denomina- 
tional differences. 


7. Seek not only to enjoy what 
other countries have to offer but 
to understand their current prob- 
lems and their attempts. to 
achieve justice and peace. 


8. Include in your itinerary 
present-day Christian witness in 
the countries you visit, such as 
missions, refugee work, retreat 
centers, and new forms of evan- 
gelism. 

9. Be aware of the presence of 
Christ more than ever in these 


precious days of _ recreation, 
travel and rest. 


10. Evaluate your experience 
in terms of the gospel and its 
message of God’s love for the 
world. 

AND GODSPEED! 
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Vanderbilt Divinity School 


Professors Withdraw 
Their Resignations 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nine Vander- 
bilt University Divinity School 
faculty members have withdrawn 
their resignations, saying they will 
accept the university’s decision re- 
garding a Negro student involved in 
integration actions whose dismissal 
was protested. 

Of the other three divinity pro- 
fessors who resigned, Dr. Kendrick 
Grobel, professor of New Testa- 
ment, was in Holland and had not 
responded to university chancellor 
Harvie Branscomb’s invitation to 
withdraw his resignation; Dr. Bard 
Thompson, professor of church his- 
tory, had accepted a position on the 
faculty of the Lancaster (Pa.) 
Theological Seminary of the United 
Church of Christ; and Dr. J. Robert 
Nelson, former Vanderbilt dean, had 
been relieved of his duties by Chan- 
cellor Branscomb. 

To put an end to the three-month- 
old controversy, the chancellor au- 
thorized the granting of a bachelor 
of divinity degree to James 
M. Lawson, a 32-year-old senior 
student expelled last March for 
staging lunch counter sit-in demon- 
strations to protest racial segrega- 
tion. Authorization was given on 
condition that Mr. Lawson passes 
a written examination at Vander- 
bilt or transfers to the school credits 
he is earning this summer at Boston 
University’s School of Theology. 

Only four of Vanderbilt’s divinity 
faculty -members did not resign. 
They were Dr. Herman A. Norton, 
professor of church history, who 
has been appointed acting dean by 
Chancellor Branscomb; Dr. J. Philip 
Hyatt, professor of Old Testament; 
Dr. George Mayhew, professor of 
the history of religion; and Prof. 
Frank Grisham, librarian. 

Of the four who did not resign, 
the first three listed above are 
Disciples of Christ. Of those that 
did resign, Dr. Langdon B. Gilkey is 
a Disciple. 

One of the returning faculty 
members was Dr. Walter Harrelson, 
newly appointed professor of Old 
Testament who had not yet started 
teaching at Vanderbilt. Dr. Har- 
relson, who recently resigned as 
Dean of the University of Chicago 
Divinity School, begins his duties 
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here in the last half of Vanderbilt’s 
summer session. 

The returnees said in a _ joint 
statement that the decision to with- 
draw their resignations “should not 
be understood as in any way ap- 
proving the summary dismissal of 
Dean Nelson from his official 
duties . . . which dismissal we con- 
sider to be unjust and ungracious.” 


Seminary President 


BostoN—Malcolm R. Sutherland 
of Milton, Mass., executive vice- 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association here, has been elected 
president of Meadville Theological 
School  (Unitarian-Universalist), 
Chicago. 

He succeeds Dr. Sidney E. Mead, 
who resigned May 21 to return to 
full-time teaching and research. Dr. 
Mead has announced that he has 
accepted an appointment as pro- 
fessor of American church history 
at the Southern California School 
of Theology, Claremont. 

Meadville was founded in 1844 in 
the Pennsylvania city by the same 
name and moved to the University 
of Chicago campus in 1926. 


i. 


Founder of Lord's Acre 


Dumont Clarke Dies 


MANCHESTER, VT.—Dr. Dumont 
Clarke, founder of the Lord’s Acre 
method of tithing, died at his sum- 
mer home here at the age of 75. 

Dr. Clarke, an ordained Presbyte- 
rian minister, who had forsaken a 
banking career for missionary work, 
for many years directed the reli- 
gious department of the Farmers 
Federation of Western North Caro- 
lina with headquarters in Asheville. 
In 1930, he conceived and sold the 
people of the mountain region on 
the Lord’s Acre method and the 
movement spread throughout the 
United States and to many foreign 
lands. 

The basic idea behind the plan 
was for each farm family to tend 
one acre and give the proceeds of 
the crop to the church. Dr. Clarke 
began the work with six churches 
of three different denominations in 
Buncombe and Henderson counties, 
and by 1949 had personally pre- 
sented the plan in 31 states and 
during two Canadian tours. 
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PROTESTANT AID FOR CHILE—Theodore A. Tschuy (left), representative 
of Church World Service and Lutheran World Relief in Chile, receives from 
A. Russell Stevenson, associate executive director of CWS, a package for 


earthquake victims in Chile. 


Mr. Tschuy, who is administering the emer- 


gency relief program of American Protestant churches for victims of the 

recent Chilean disasters, took with him a shipment of 480,000 multi-vitamin 

tablets that will be followed by additional shipments of penicillin and other 
antibiotics, as well as thousands of pounds of clothing. 
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The Church at Large 


22nd Biennial Meeting 
American Association 


Of Theological Schools 


RICHMOND, VA.—The 22nd _ bien- 
nial meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools con- 
cluded its sessions June 17 which 
were held here at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

As the concluding speaker for the 
conference Dr. Charles W. Ranson, 
director of the Theological Educa- 
tion Fund of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, made a strong ap- 
peal for responsible interest in the 
younger theological schools of Asia, 
Africa and South America. 

Two documents, prepared by the 
Commission on Research and Coun- 
sel, dealing with “Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure in the Theological 
School” and “Institutional Proce- 
dures with Respect to Faculty Res- 
ignations, Leaves and Retirements” 
were adopted without dissent after 
a lively discussion during a business 
meeting. 

Professor James H. Nichols of the 
Committee on Advanced Theological 
Studies brought a proposal to the 
meeting for a common program of 
studies for advanced degrees for the 
pastoral ministry that would be 
comparable to the advanced theo- 
logical studies carried on primarily 
by those entering a teaching min- 
istry. 

Added to the list of accredited 
schools were Goshen Biblical Semi- 
nary, Asbury Theological Seminary 
and the Interdenominational Theo- 
logical Center. In addition Califor- 
nia Baptist Theological Seminary 
and Mennonite Biblical Seminary 
were admitted to associate mem- 
bership while The Seminario Evan- 
gelico de Teologia, Matanzas, Cuba, 
was granted admission as an affili- 
ate member. 

As officers for the biennium 1960- 
62 the association chose as _ presi- 
dent President Jas. A. Jones, Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, as 
vice-president Dean Stanley B. 
Frost, McGill Divinity School, as sec- 
retary President J. H. Kromminga, 
Calvin Theological Seminary, and as 
treasurer President Walter N. Rob- 
erts, United Theological Seminary. 

For the new Executive Committee 
were chosen: President Ernest C. 
Colwell of Southern California 
School of Theology; Dean Charles 
R. Feilding of Trinity College, To- 
ronto; President Arthur R. McKay 
of McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary; President Riley B. Montgom- 
ery of The College of the Bible; 
President Robert E. Naylor of South- 
western Baptist Theological Semi- 
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nary; Dean Liston Pope, chairman, 
of Yale University Divinity School; 
President Harry V. Richardson of 
Interdenominational Theo- 
logical Center; and President Alvin 
N. Rogness, Lutheran Theological 
Seminary. 


Dr. Dooley: 
"Less Words and 
More Works Needed" 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The world 
today needs less words of peace and 
more works of peace, Dr. Thomas 
Dooley, noted jungle surgeon of 
Laos, declared here in accepting the 
Lay Churchman of the Year award 
from Religious Heritage of America, 
Inc. 

“I have examined many sick chil- 
dren in America, in Africa and in 
Asia,” the 32-year-old physician told 
a distinguished Washington audi- 
ence which gathered to honor him. 
“I have been struck by the fact that 
all of these children have hearts, 
lungs, kidneys and other organs 
that are absolutely identical—that 
even the pattern of veins on the 
back of their hands is the same the 
world over. 

“We are all made on the same 
pattern and we are molded in the 
same Image,” Dr. Dooley declared. 








Propose Conservative 


University for New York 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Conservative 
Protestant leaders, with Evangelist 
Billy Graham among the sponsors, 
are exploring the possibility of es- 
tablishing a large Christian univer- 
sity in the New York metropolitan 
area, it was disclosed here. 

Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, editor of the 
interdenominational Protestant 
magazine, Christianity Today, dis- 
closed the plans in a signed article. 
Calling it a “super-denominational 
project,” he said an initial invest- 
ment of $20,000,000 is being sought 
for the campus. 

The proposed university, which 
would have a tentative date of Sep- 
tember, 1963, to open its doors, 
would include an_ undergraduate 
liberal arts college and four gradu- 
ate schools in (1) theology, Chris- 
tian philosophy and religious edu- 
catioh; (2) communication arts; 
(3) music; and (4) political and so- 
cial science. 


Weatherhead to Retire 


LonpoN—Dr. A. Leonard Griffith 
of Ottawa, Ontario, will succeed Dr. 
Leslie Weatherhead, retiring in Sep- 
tember after 23 years as pastor of 
this city’s famed City Temple. 


—RNS Photo 


DR. THOMAS J. LIGGETT, a Disciple and president of Evangelical Theo- 

logical Seminary near San Juan, Puerto Rico, stands before a map of the 

island pointing out the country’s Protestant centers. Protestant church 

members now comprise ten per cent of Puerto Rico’s 2,600,000 population. 

Protestant growth calls for the interdenominational school’s expansion and 
doubling its present 50 students. 
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Honored by Bethany 
Two well-known Disciples re- 


# ceived special honors from the 
Bethany College Alumni Association 
on the campus of the West Virginia 
institution. The honorees’ were 
President Wilbur H. Cramblet of 
the Christian Board of Publication 
and President A. Dale Fiers of The 
United Christian Missionary Society. 


Dr. Cramblet has been the chief 
executive at the Disciples publish- 
ing house since he completed an 
18-year tenure as president of Beth- 
any College. Dr. Fiers held pastor- 
ates in Ohio for 20 years and has 
been the head administrator of the 
United Society since 1951. 


Dr. Cramblet, who graduated 
from Bethany in 1910, was presented 
the third annual distinguished serv- 
ice award for his 50 years of serv- 
ice to the college. Dr. Fiers was 
presented the third annual alumni 
achievement award for his major 
contribution in the field of religion. 


Cramblet has a big place in his 
heart for Bethany because he first 
moved to the campus at the age 
of nine when his father, Thomas 
Ellsworth Cramblet, was inaugurated 
the eighth president of Bethany 
back in 1901. Wilbur Haverfield 
Cramblet was to become the 11th 
president. He was professor of 
mathematics at Bethany from 1917 
to 1934 and later was made dean, 
treasurer, secretary of the board of 
trustees before being inaugurated 
as president in 1934. 

Cramblet received B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from Bethany and can 
really claim four degrees from his 
alma mater because he also holds 
the bachelor of pedagogy degree 
and the honorary doctor of divinity 
degree. Cramblet was awarded the 
M.A. at Yale University in 1911 and 
in 1913—at the age of only 20—he 
received a Ph.D. degree at Yale. 


Dr. Fiers, who has been noted for 
his statesmanship and administra- 
tive excellence as the president of 
The Christian Missionary Society, 
was cited by the Bethany College 
Alumni Association “for outstand- 
ing achievement in his chosen pro- 
fession.” 


Fiers graduated from Bethany in 


1929. Incidentally, he had earned 
varsity letters in football, track, 
and baseball and, as a_ senior 


was awarded the Tri-State Confer- 
ence Award as the outstanding 
athlete. 
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Deadline 


He served for several years as the 
minister of Euclid Avenue Christian 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio, before 
he became president of the Society 
in 1951. Bethany conferred the 
honorary doctor of divinity degree 
upon him in 1948. He was honored 
by Texas Christian University when 
he was awarded the LL.D. degree 
from that institution in 1952. 


Capital Punishment 


. Most of the participants in a 

United Nations’ Seminar on hu- 
man rights which was held in Tokyo 
the last week of May expressed 
their conviction that a _ gradual 


limitation of capital punishment, 
and its eventual abolition, were 
desirable. 


The report of the Seminar, which 
was attended by 36 representatives 
from 20 countries of Asia and the 
Far East and from Australia and 
New Zealand, also stated that ma- 
jority believed capital punishment 
should never be applied to persons 
under 18 years of age. 


New Discovery 


Christian education leaders are 

finally—and publicly—admitting 
it! “It” being the fact that “tools and 
techniques” of teaching do not nec- 
essarily add up to more effective 
Christians. 


Frank C. Mabee, Jr., of Fort 
Worth, perhaps one of the most 
effective leaders in the field of 
Christian education among the Dis- 
ciples, told the 73rd annual assem- 
bly of the Texas Convention of 
Christian Churches that in its wed- 
ding with theology Christian edu- 
cation has discovered that the tools 
and techniques of teaching are not 
able in themselves to “produce bet- 
ter Christians.” 


Frank, the relaxed, Como-man- 
nered former director of Christian 
education for the Texas Board of 
Christian Churches, said that Chris- 
tian educators among the Disciples 
have been forced by their new un- 
derstanding of Biblical theology to 
surrender the idea that Christians 
can be produced by correct meth- 
ods. 

“Christian education sees now 
that its methods, techniques, cur- 
riculum and objectives are not suf- 
ficient in themselves to ‘produce 
better Christians,’” Mabee _ said. 


“These are now used to bring per- 
sons into a relationship with the 
good news in order that they can 
be reconciled with Him who has 
loved them.” 

He described the changes. that 
have taken place in Christian edu- 
cation since it has begun to take 
seriously Biblical theology’s empha- 
sis on man’s need for a redemptive 
experience. 

When the redemptive reconcilia- 
tion of persons to God is recognized 
as the one mission of the church, 
all of the church’s “functions” are 
seen aS means rather than ends, 
Mr. Mabee observed. 

“To understand with full clarity 
the significance of the one mission 
of the church . . will call the 
church to again become a redemp- 
tive fellowship in which persons can 
become new creatures in Jesus 
Christ,” he pointed out. 


Mr. Mabee insisted that Christian 
education has been compelled to 
ask “disturbing” questions about 
the relevance of its message and 
program. If persons are not being 
changed in education “devastating 
questions” should be asked about 
what is being done in the church, 
he emphasized. 

Mr. Mabee, who has been director 
of Christian education in Texas 
since November, 1955, has accepted 
a call to become the pastor of First 
Christian Church, Lake Charles, La. 
He left June 22 to attend the World 
Teaching Conference on “Christ’s 
Ministry in the World and Our Call- 
ing” in Strasbourg, France. 


Edinburgh Registration 


Jesse M. Bader, general secretary 

of the World Convention of 
Churches of Christ (Disciples), re- 
ported in June that there were 2,537 
registrations for the convention from 
the U.S. and Canada. He reports that 
“about 170” had been registered 
from Australia and 30 from New 
Zealand. Over 750 had registered 
from Great Britain. Early in June 
469 delegates had been booked to 
sail from Montreal July 22 on the 
Ivernia. Said Dr. Bader: “It looks 
now as if we will have close to 
4,000 at Edinburgh.” 


UNQUOTE ... 


FREEDOM is never a gift. It is 
the “pearl of great price” in anguish 
won. Only in the heart where glows 
the fire of true love can freedom’s 
flame be lit, for freedom is the 
child of love—From “The The- 
osophical Concept of Freedom,” 
Theosophical Movement, 1959. 
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mad race to rea 


OMMY BLINDELL, awaiting 
his turn at bat, looked eagerly 
into the Wildcat stands, hoping 
to catch Barbara’s eye. The 
score was six to six in the first 
half of the ninth, and he needed 
encouragement. But _ beautiful, 
dark-haired Barbara was com- 
pletely hidden by excited fans. 
Trotting to the box, Tommy 
hoped to belt the ball out of the 
park—but knew he would be 
lucky to get a single. The fire- 
ball merchant of the Bulldogs 
had held them scoreless for five 
innings, and Tommy knew unless 
his eye had sharpened since his 
last trip to the plate, his team 
had as good as lost the game and 
their chance at the district title. 
If he could only get on base, 
the whole picture would change, 
for the head of the Wildcat bat- 
ting order followed him. 

The pitcher stretched, went 
into his windup, and let drive. 
An outshoot whizzed low and out- 
side to thud sharply into the 
catcher’s mitt. 

“Ball one!” cried the umpire. 
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Tommy launched himself, 








by John P. G. McKenzie 


Tommy had _ expected that. 
This pitcher almost always teased 
with the first one, and usually 
with the second. But you couldn’t 
be sure of that second. 

Setting himself firmly into 
position, Tommy waited. The 
stretch was slow and deliberate. 
The arm flashed down and there 
was a blur of white in the air. 
Tommy struck savagely, caught 
the ball high on the handle of his 
bat, and raced to first base, the 
roar of the crowd spurred him on 
—to be called back as the ball 
rolled foul. 

Looking hard at the pitcher 
this time, he saw him shake his 
head twice, refusing the catcher’s 
signals, then accept the third. 
The windup was swift and the 
ball blistered in, high, then 
dropped sharply across his 
shoulders for a called strike. 

He picked up a handful of dirt, 
rolled it in his hands and took 
a fresh hold on his war club. 

The catcher conferred with the 
pitcher. Surely they would waste 
one now, thought Tommy, but as 





he watched the pitcher swagger 
back to the mound he knew there 
would be no wasted pitch. This 
one would be for keeps, right 
over the plate. 

The pitcher was _ irritatingly 
deliberate, playing on the tense- 
ness with which the batter 
waited. The windup ended, the 
left foot came up, the body jack- 
knifed forward, and the sphere 
flashed through the air wide of 
the plate, then suddenly cut in 
above it as it broke into a sharp 
inshoot. 

A rifle-like crack split the air 
as the ball and bat met with all 
the power Tommy’s | six-foot 
frame behind it. A tremendous 
roar billowed out from the Wild- 
cat stands as he raced for first; 
a roar that suddenly diminished 
in volume as the drive burned 
hotly into the hands of the third 
baseman and turned into an 
agonized sigh as the fielder whis- 
tled it across to the first base- 
man for the out. 

Well, thought Tommy, as he 
hustled to his position at left 
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field, he had gone down fighting, 
and he took some small com- 
fort from the thought that the 
game was not yet over. If they 
could only hold the Bulldogs for 
the rest of the inning, the big 
guns of the Wildcat batting order 
would be on the line. They 
might yet save the game. 


It didn’t look as though the 
Bulldogs were going to be held. 
The first batter got a single and 
advanced to second on a sacrifice. 
The third hit a Texas leaguer, to 
be thrown out at first on a field- 
er’s choice, but the man on sec- 
ond slid safely into third, beat- 
ing the ball by a fraction of an 
inch. And now the homerun king 
of the Bulldog team, who had 
already tallied twice that day, 
moved into the batter’s box. 

The Wildcat pitcher put all he 
had on the ball, only to see it 
met with a mighty smash that 
flung it high into the air and over 
the grandstand—foul and strike 
one. 

Tommy moved back. There was 
no mistaking the batter’s inten- 
tion; a home run or nothing! 

Again the ball sped to the bat- 
ter, shoulder high and close, and 
again it thudded from the bat 
to foul out. 

The third time, the ball drifted 
lazily through the air, every 
stitch showing. The batter swung 
fiercely, hesitated, half caught 
himself, then connected weakly, 
sending a high fly into Tommy’s 
territory—but Tommy was play- 
ing deep and the ball was falling 
short! 

Tommy launched himseif into 
a mad race to reach the falling 
sphere before it hit the ground, 
but the ball dropped swiftly 
downward and he knew that only 
by the sheerest good fortune 
could he reach it in time. 

He made a_ supreme effort, 
dove headlong, glove outstretched 
and reaching, and hit the ground 
with the fall of the ball, to roll to 
his feet with the coveted sphere 
in his hand! With one move- 
ment he whipped it to the third 
baseman. But the runner, cer- 
tain the ball could not be caught, 
had already raced for home. 
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Pandemonium broke loose in 
the stands. Rival fans screamed, 
“He’s out!” “No, he’s safe!” 
Then a hush settled over the 
crowd, for the umpire had not 
given a decision. Instead, he 
called the rival coaches onto the 
playing field. 

The three talked heatedly as 
they approached Tommy. 

“Blindell,” the umpire’s voice 
was deadly serious. “I’m going 
to ask you a question that may 
take every bit of your strength 
of character to answer; yet I 
have no choice. I am relying 
solely on your honesty and sense 
of fair play.” 

Tommy looked at him, a queer 
feeling in his stomach, but said 
nothing. 

“This last play,” said the um- 
pire. “I couldn’t see if you 
caught the ball before it hit the 
ground, or after. If it was be- 
fore, the game is still a tie with 
your team at bat; if after, your 
team has lost. Which was it?” 

Tommy squirmed uncomfort- 
ably. He had not caught the 
ball on the fly, but the play was 
so close that no one but he would 
ever know. He wished the um- 
pire had not put the choice up 
to him—a choice of honesty or 
victory. A fielder’s choice, truly, 
and a crueler one he could not 
imagine. He kept his eyes 
averted from the coach. Coach 
had always said to play fair, but 
would he mean it, now when the 
game and the title depended on 
it? 

“Did you,” the umpire was in- 
sistent, “catch that as a fly ball?” 

For a moment Tommy hesi- 
tated, then shook his head and 
turned away as the umpire 
jerked his thumb to signify that 
the game was over... . 

For Tommy, walking glumly 
toward Barbara Deaver’s house, 
the night air, with its cool damp- 
ness, could not erase the pain 
of that afternoon—the jeers and 
insults of the crowd; the sick 
look on the coach’s face as he 
patted him perfunctorily on the 
shoulder; the stunned, hurt ex- 
pressions of his comrades, and 


the silence which greeted him in 
the locker room. 

Well, at least Barbara had un- 
derstood. He hadn’t expected 
gay, sometimes giddy Barbara 
to be his mainstay, but she had 
stood up to his tormentors like a 
trooper. 

He found her in the porch 
glider and sank wearily beside 
her. “You didn’t go to the team 
dinner?” she asked surprisedly. 

“It would have embarrassed 
them,” he replied gloomily. 

“But they are electing next 
year’s captain,” she said severely. 
“You should be there.” 

“That’s the hard part of it,” 
he said bitterly. “Some of the 
boys had been pulling for me. 
That’s out now, of course, and I 
can’t blame them. If I went, it 
would only put them on the 
spot.” 

There was a long _ silence, 
which neither felt a desire to 
break. Anyway, he thought to 
himself, it is still a beautiful 
night, and I’m with Barbara. 

Two hours later, cars began 
pulling up before the house. The 
occupants ranged themselves 
outside the fence, looking at him 
with unsmiling eyes. 

Tommy stiffened as he recog- 
nized his teammates, but sank 
bitterly back into his seat. Let 
them get it out of their system, 
he thought; it would blow over 
quicker that way. 

The group outside the fence 
began a chant which cut him to 
the quick as he caught the sar- 
castic words—or was it sarcasm? 
His bitterness turned to doubt, 
and the doubt to hope as he 
heard the familiar words. 

“For he’s a jolly good fel- 
low .. . Our captain, Tommy 
Blindell!” 

Captain? He listened incredu- 
lously. 

“Our captain, Tommy Blindell 
But he could listen no longer. 
With a lump in his throat, he 
rushed off the porch to be sur- 
rounded by a gang of back-slap- 
ping, well-wishing teammates. 
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Scripture: 
6:6. 


Hosea 4:1-3; 5:15— 


ODAY we turn to another 

prophet whose message is very 
much like that of Amos. Hosea 
spoke to the people of Israel, 
the northern kingdom, just as 
Amos did. As a matter of fact, 
Hosea lived in Israel, whereas 
Amos came from the South. 
Hosea is the only one of the later 
prophets who did come from the 
northern kingdom. 

In order to understand the 
background from which Hosea 
spoke, one should read the earlier 
chapters in his writing. Surely, 
God could say anything he 
wanted to through anyone, but 
the normal expectation is that he 
uses the person’s own experiences 
as the foundation for the proph- 
et’s insights and proclamations. 
Hosea had a difficult family situa- 
tion and acquitted himself well 
in it. Going on from that, it 
was easy for him to see the many 
sins of the society of his time. 

We need to be very careful 
with the text of this lesson to 
see who is speaking each time. 
For example, the first three 
verses (Hosea 4:1-3) are written 
as if they were the words of 
Hosea. In the next verse of 
our text (5:15) it is God speak- 
ing. Beginning with 6:1, it is 
the people themselves who speak 
in a three-verse message. Fi- 
nally, the last three verses of 
the lesson are the voice of God, 
again. 

Looking back at particular 
points in the lesson now, we 
notice first that “the LorpD has 
a controversy with the inhabit- 
ants of the land.” (4:1.) I 
think this word “controversy” is 
one used in the law courts. It has 
the meaning of a lawsuit, a case 
in court. In other words, the 
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God of justice makes his deci- 
sion on the basis of the existing 
conditions and what he had found 
in Israel is sufficient to warrant 
his making a case against them. 

What is wrong with Israel? 
The same things that Amos said 
and the same sins that beset 
society in every generation, to 
a greater or lesser degree. The 
sins are mentioned (Verse 2), and 
these actions take the place of 
faithfulness and _ kindness, of 
which there is none. 

We notice also a reason for 
this condition. There is ‘no 
knowledge of God in the land.” 
Ethics and a high moral life do 
not grow out of the minds or 
experiences of the people. They 





God Desires Steadfast Love 


“Wher e the Scr iptures Speak . a by the Editor 


come from above and grow and 
mature in the hearts of people. 
If there is no knowledge of God, 
the ethical standards of society 
will be those of the beast. 

Verse 3 is a very interesting 
passage. Hosea is saying that 
the conditions which people have 
wrought are so terrible that they 
affect the land and all the an- 
imal kingdom. The beasts, birds, 
and even the fish, “languish.” 
This speech may be picturesque, 
but there is great truth in it. 
The sins of man know no bounds 
when they get started. They 
even inflict themselves upon the 
animal kingdom and upon the 
soil itself, either through neglect 
or misuse. 
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Now there follows one state- 
ment by God himself, saying, 
“T will return again to my place” 
until the people come and ac- 
knowledge their sin and seek 
him once more. (5:15.) I think 
the Hebrews had a real insight 
into the nature of God when they 
felt that sometimes he simply 
went off and left them to make 
the first move. They had to seek 
his face. 

This last verse of Chapter 5 
ends the statement of the words 
of God. The Revised Standard 
Version blends verse 15 into the 
first verse of the next chapter 
with the word “saying.” Act- 
ually, there is no word there, but 
this is the obvious meaning of 
the text. For we now change to 
words of the pepole themselves, 


who say: “Come, let us return 
. . . that he may heal us.” 

In this sentence, the impor- 
tant word is “that.” The feel- 
ing is expressed that God has 
punished them so that he may 
heal them. As a matter of fact, 
they don’t think it will be much 
of a job. Just two or three days 
and it will all be over. (Verse 
2.) In this spirit they say with 
considerable conviction that “His 
going forth is sure as the dawn” 
and showers and spring rains. 
(Verse 3.) 

Now we shift to the words 
of God again as he debates with 
himself what he should do with 
Ephraim and Judah. The liter- 
ary character of this writing is 
superb. Where the people have 
said that God is as sure as the 


Meaning for Today 


ATIONS are made of people! 

We refer to the economic 
crisis, political upheaval, or mili- 
tary rebellion of nations, but still 
we are talking of people. In the 
betrayal of a nation it is always 
basically a matter of personal 
character decadence. 

Character corruption always 
speaks of a form of unfaithful- 
ness to God. Scandals in respon- 
sible positions, whether in gov- 
ernment or private business, 
serve to warn of waning relation- 
ships to God. Events common 
in our time are sobering in this 
light. 

Moral decay is evident in many 
prevalent practices. Widespread 
is the heinous thirst of getting 
something for nothing! This is 
the pragmatic philosophy behind 
not only gambling but even the 
shady financial deal. The man 
who finds considerable delight in 
“getting it wholesale” is known 
by us all! 

The Church has not escaped 
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either. How it labors to entice 
the community to build its build- 


ings and even support its mis- 


sionaries through money-raising 
schemes rather than basing the 
whole program on sincere wit- 
nessing as stewards who are ac- 
countable to God in personally 
sharing in the Kingdom’s exten- 
sion! 

Look at the nation’s number 
one killer, outstripping the more 
popularly acclaimed diseases, 
namely alcoholism. It is a con- 
tinuous contributor to immorality 
and the slaughtering of humanity 
on highways, not to speak of 
less respectable circumstances. 
Yet the Church has only halt- 
ingly spoken out against this. Is 
it because as one good brother 
put it, “he knew where his bread 
was buttered’? 

God must surely have a “con- 
troversy” with people of our day, 
even as with. those of Hosea’s 
time. Deterioration of knowl- 
edge about God and distortion of 


dawn and the spring rains (Verse 
3) God says that their love is 
like “‘a morning cloud . . . and the 


dew.” (Verse 4.) 
This is the chief point of the 
lesson. God says, “I desire 


steadfast love.” (Verse 6.) The 
people preferred to make sacri- 
fices and to give burnt offerings. 

Men know that they sin in the 
sight of God. They want some 
easy way of receiving forgiveness 
and expressing their thanks. At 
first, the outward signs, like the 
burnt offerings of the Hebrews, 
are indeed signs of an inward 
feeling. But as time goes on, 
the people hope that the sign 
will fool God while they make no 
change in their hearts. It did 
not work then; it will not work 
now: 


life supposedly subject to him 
was the basis of his concern. 
Does not the Church often distort 
religion today through the so- 
phistication of liturgy and rou- 
tine, or even organization, forget- 
ting the weightier implications 
on man’s life in relationship with 
the Living God? 

Membership in Christ’s church 
is relationship with the Living 
God through Jesus Christ, not 
the identity with organization we 
often herald in our evangelism. 
getting the weightier implications 
Perverted expressions of this re- 
lationship destroy the Church’s 
function, the bringing of salva- 
tion to man. 

Our time is one in which men 
of faith need to speak out! How 
readily we responded to accusa- 
tions from the Army Air Force! 
But this was a very safe thing to 
do. We are more cautious in 
calling society into account for 
its widespread perversions. 

Our alternative is to find our- 
selves working contrary to the 
purpose of God for man. Such 
are the implications in our every 
compromise and every momen- 
tary withholding of ourselves, 
feeling this moment will not 
count! But all the while the 
heart of God aches in His desire 
for us to love as first He loved 
us! 
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NEWS 


Congregations Unite 
To Form New Church 


Las Cruces, N. M.—Community 

Christian Church and First Chris- 
tian Church, after almost four years 
of separate existence here, have 
completed a merger and the new 
congregation will be known as the 
Mesilla Valley Christian Church. 
. Under the terms of the merger 
both buildings are to be sold and a 
new church erected on a site lo- 
cated on the east side of El Paseo 
Road, just south of the high school. 
The new organization has_ pur- 
chased four and one-half acres 
there. 


To Oklahoma Pastorate 


The Edmondson Studio 
Walter F. MacGowan 


OKLAHOMA ClITy, OKLA.—Walter 
F. MacGowan, for the past eight 
years minister of Euclid Avenue 
Christian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been called as pastor for First 
Christian Church here. 


A graduate of Transylvania Col- 
lege, he received the B.D. degree 
from The College of the Bible, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Former pastorates include Wil- 
shire Christian Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and First Church, Norfolk, 
Va. He also served five years dur- 
ing World War II as a U. S. Army 
chaplain, with 15 months overseas. 
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Disciple Minister's 
Book Sells Over 
Million Copies 


CuHicaGo, ILtL.—Halley’s Bible 
Handbook, formerly known as 
Pocket Bible Book is now in its 
twenty-second edition, and recently 
passed the 1,000,000 mark in sales. 

H. H. Halley, retired Christian 
Church minister of this city, is the 
author of this popular Bible hand- 
book. Sales in recent years have 
exceeded 60,000 copies per year. 

World publishing rights have re- 
cently been acquired by Zondervan 
Publishing House of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Throughout the years, the author 
has kept his book up-to-date, en- 
larging it with each edition. What 
started out as a little booklet 36 
years ago has grown to a volume 
of 968 pages. 


To Kentucky Pastorate 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Hugh M. Riley 
has been called to serve as pastor of 
Douglass Boulevard Christian 
Church here. For the past eight 
years he has been the minister at 
Oak Cliff Christian Church in Dal- 
las, Texas. 

He received his A.B. degree from 
Drake University, Des Moines, Ia., 
and in 1946 Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn., awarded him the 
B.D. degree. 


Ordained in 1943 at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., he has served as pastor at 
Central Church, Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
First Church, Clarksville, Tenn., 
and First Church, Paducah, Ky. 


Photo by Squire Haskins 
Hugh M. Riley 


of the Brotherhood 


Appointed Acting Dean 
For Vanderbilt School 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Dr. Herman 
A. Norton, dean of the Disciples 
Divinity House and a_ professor 
here in Vanderbilt University Di- 
vinity School, has been appointed 
acting dean of the divinity school. 


Photo by Walden S. Fabry 
Dr. Herman A. Norton 


The announcement of Norton’s ap- 
pointment was made recently by 
Chancellor Harvie Branscomb of 
Vanderbilt University. 

The new acting dean is a graduate 
of Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, 
Va., and holds the B.D., M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Vanderbilt. 

Aged 39, Dr. Norton has served 
as chaplain of the Senate for the 
state of Tennessee, chaplain of the 
state police, and chaplain in the 
Tennessee National Guard. In 1951, 
he was awarded “Nashville’s Busiest 
Good Neighbor” award. 


BULLETINS 


Frank E. Davison, 73, popular 
columnist for The Christian, died 
in South Bend, Ind., June 28. 

Florence Walker, wife of Dean 
E. Walker, president of Milligan 
College, died in Johnson City, 
Tenn., June 26. 
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Brotherhood News 


Three-Generation 
Ordination Service 


INDIANAPOLIS—Three generations 
participated in the ordination of M. 
Clifford Cole at Central Christian 
Church here. 


Mr. Cole, a graduate of The Col- 
lege of the Bible, Lexington, Ky., 
and for the past two years pastor 
of East Union Christian Church in 
Nicholas County, Ky., will become 
associate minister of Central Chris- 
tian Church, Pasadena, Calif. 


Among the participants in the 
ordination service was the newly 
ordained minister’s father, grand- 
father and an uncle: Dr. Myron C. 
Cole, pastor of Central Church here; 
Clifford A. Cole, retired executive 
for the Southern California Chris- 
tian Churches; and Chap. (Maj.) 
Conner G. Cole. 

Also participating in the service 
were: Gaines M. Cook, executive 
secretary of the International Con- 
vention of Christian Churches; and 
Richard M. Pope, professor of 
church history at The College of 
the Bible. 

“The Coles” were feted by a din- 
ner sponsored by the board of 
elders of Central Church on the 
night before the ordination and by 
a reception following the service. 
M. Clifford Cole graduated from 
Chapman College, Orange, Calif., 
before entering seminary, and his 
wife, Josephine—also a Californian 
—is a graduate of Chapman. 


THREE GENERATIONS were repre- 
sented when M. Clifford Cole (right) 
was ordained to the Christian min- 
istry in Indianapolis. He is shown 
with (from left) Chaplain (Maj.) 
Conner G. Cole, his uncle; Clifford 
A. Cole, grandfather; and Myron C. 
Cole, his father. 
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— ‘St. Helens Chronicie’’ 


Sanctuary of the First Christian Church in St. Helens, 
Oregon 


New Building Dedication 
By Oregon Congregation 


St. HELENS, OrRE.—Dedication 
services attended by 400 people 
were held May 15, for the new 
sanctuary and office wing of the 
First Christian Church here. 

Elby A. Boosinger, minister of the 
First Christian Church in Forest 
Grove, Ore., and president of the 
Oregon Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, gave the dedication address. 

Wayne Bryant, minister of the 
church, dedicated the memorial 
book. The combined choirs sang an 
anthem written for the occasion by 
Mrs. A. T. Brownlow, chairman of 
the worship committee, and Mrs. 
Jerry Ward, minister of music. 

The $100,000 sanctuary will seat 
324 people. A unique feature of the 
building is the 12-foot chancel cross 
which hangs suspended from a 
lighted lantern directly over the 
Communion table. The building 
also contains choir-robing and 
practice room, rest rooms and nur- 
sery in addition to three offices. 

The old sanctuary is being used 
for educational space until the 
second unit is constructed. 


5K Twenty-five members of First Christian 
Christian Church, BLOOMINGTON, IND., left 
July 1 for a seminar tour of Europe. The study 
group is under the direction of Dr. and Mrs. 
Howard Anderson. Dr. Anderson is pastor of 
the church. The plan of this seminar is that 
the members of the church will visit the great 
religious centers of Europe including the 
Oberammergau Passion Play. Recently the offi- 
cial board of the church accepted this seminar 





THE EAST SIDE of the nave is com- 

posed of clear glass and looks out 

on a meditation court yard of Orien- 

tal design. The court yard (above) 

separates the sanctuary from the 
office wing. 


tour as a part of the educational program of 
the congregation—HOWARD E. ANDERSON. 


BK Buttons in the collection plate may be 
frowned upon, but trading stomps are wel- 
come at First Christian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. The church has begun a drive to 
collect 1,800 books of trading stamps to buy 
two small buses from Gold Bond Stamp Co. 
They will be used to transport the church's 
youth to various activities. 


4K Glen Hutson, a student at Hardin Simmons 
College, is working this summer as youth di- 
rector for the Gulfgate Christian Church in 
Houston, Tex.—GAYLE HARRIS. 


5K Bethany Christian Church, DETROIT, MICH., 
shipped 283 pounds of good winter clothing 
to Church World Service for Chilean Relief to 
aid the victims of the earthquake disaster in 
that country. The CWF sponsored the trans- 
portation costs. 
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BETHESDA CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Chevy Chase, Md., has dedicated this 
education building. The structure has 20 classrooms, library and church 
offices. Executive Secretary J. J. VanBoskirk, of the Capital Area Council 
of Christian Churches, was speaker. W. Kenneth Hoover is the minister. 
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THE DISCIPLE STUDENT FELLOWSHIP of University Christian 
in Des Moines, Iowa, entered this float in the Drake Relays Parade. 
tionland, U. S. A.” was the theme of the parade. 


Church 
“Vaca- 
The students, under the 
leadership of Minister to Students Ian McCrae, selected as their float theme 


“Wreck-creation or re-creation.” Pictured are Janice Fillman of Des 
Moines (left) and Nickoline Brenton of Spokane, Wash.—BRUCE C. MOSHER 
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Organized Nov. 1, ‘ 
with 39 charter members, the church 
owns a six-acre site and a parson- 
age. Construction has begun on 
two units in a four-unit program. 
From left are: Henry T. Money, 
minister; Ross Allen, executive sec- 
retary, North Carolina Christian 
Missionary Society; President Arthur 
Wenger of Atlantic Christian Col- 
lege; Mrs. T. E. Hooker, in whose 
family name the church is called; 
James L. Harris, chairman of the 
congregation; Ed Harris, chairman, 
building committee; and Mrs. Wayne 
Baker, chairman, CWF. 


F. WAYNE LONG, pastor emeritus 
of First Christian Church, Clifton 
Forge, Va., was honored by the con- 
gregation as he retired after 43 
years’ service with the church. Or- 
dained in 1910, his only other pastor- 
ate was at Cowardin Avenue Church 
in Richmond, Va. He served 34 
years as a member of the board of 
trustees at Lynchburg College. 
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JOHN R. SCOTFORD, center, nationally known church 
building consultant and author, chats with William T. 
Pearcy, left, president of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension and E. Roger Frey, designer and color consult- 
ant for Church Extension’s architectural department. 
Mr. Scotford, a church building adviser for the National 
Council of Churches, stopped in Indianapolis, Ind., to 
see Church Extension’s “Office-in-the-Round.” 


NEW CONTROLLER for the Board 
of Church Extension is Mrs. Lena 
Nay, who recently was appointed to 
be in charge of the Board’s book- 
keeping section. A native of Okla- 
homa, she came to work for the 
Board in 1956 from Albany, Ore. CHAPLAIN C. R. WEBER (Lt.) re- 

ceives fourth place award in the 

Freedoms Foundation annual essay 

contest from his commanding of- 

ficer, Capt. H. E. Miller, USN. Chap- 
lain Weber is a Disciple and a grad- 
uate of The Divinity School of Drake 
University. 
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Gift of Phillips Family 


$1 Million Library Dedicated at Bethany 


BETHANY, W. Va.—A choice 
collection of books communi- 
cates the creativity of the cen- 
turies, Novelist Louis Cochran 
said June 4, at dedication cere- 
monies for the new $1,000,000 
Thomas W. Phillips Memorial Li- 
brary building here at Bethany 
College. 


The library, a gift of the Phillips 
family of Butler, Pa., is a memorial 
to Thomas W. Phillips, Sr. (1835- 
1912), and Thomas W. Phillips, Jr. 
(1874-1956). 

During the dedicatory program, 
B. D. Phillips, president of the T. W. 
Phillips Gas and Oil Co., of Butler, 
Pa., represented the Phillips family 
and presented the building to the 
college. 

The college baccalaureate address 
was delivered by President Perry 
E. Gresham June 5. Stanley S. 
Kresge, vice-chairman of the board 
of the S. S. Kresge Co., and presi- 
dent of the Kresge Foundation, De- 





legacy of that great man, Alexan- 
der Campbell, who once walked 
these paths, and who planned the 
Gothic beauty of this sequestered 
college, and who brought his own 
books, and those he had rescued 
from the sea when but a boy, to 
form its first library. 

Cochran described how Alexander 
Campbell, the founder and _ first 
president of Bethany College, estab- 
lished the library 120 years ago. 
Said Cochran: “Thus it was that in 
these rugged hills, on his own 
farm, on acreage supplied by him 
{Alexander Campbell], that Beth- 
any College was established in 1840, 
opening its doors to about 120 stu- 
dents on October 21, 1841, and first 
began that library, then consisting 
mainly of a few books on religion 
furnished by the Campbells, and 
now to be housed and implemented 
in this splendid new building sup- 
plied through the generosity of the 
Phillips family.” 

The former library will be re- 
modeled and converted into an ad- 








MR. AND MRS. DAVID ARNOLD 
were among 192 candidates for de- 
grees at Phillips University, Enid, 
Okla. While a student in The Grad- 
uate Seminary Mr. Arnold served as 
pastor at Dover, Okla. The family 
recently moved to Pawnee, where 
he is minister of First Christian 
Church. At commencement Mrs. 
Arnold received the B.S. degree in 
education and Mr. Arnold the B.D. 
degree. Son Jeffrey Lynn is in the 
center. 


@ At Missouri School of 
Religion Commencement 


Bash Is Speaker 


CoLuMBIA, Mo.—The Fifth Annual 
Commencement of the Seminary of 
the Missouri School of Religion was 
held June 5 in the McMurry Chapel 
of the Missouri Methodist Church 
here. 
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troit, delivered the 119th annual ministration building. It will be Dr. Lawrence W. Bash, pastor of 
commencement address. named Cramblet Hall, honoring two Country Club Christian Church, ‘ 
Said Cochran, author from Santa former Bethany College presidents, Kansas City, Mo., was the speaker. I 
Monica, Calif.: Dr. T. E. Cramblet and his son, Dr. Among those receiving the bache- j 
“Bethany College is a part of the Wilbur H. Cramblet. lor of divinity degrees were the > 
following Christian Church minis- I 
ters: Walter Marshall Bartholf, pas- I 
tor of the Christian Church at 
Huntsville; Alvin Rae Edlund, pas- 
tor of the New London Center Pas- t 
toral Unity; James Hervey Hazen, 
pastor of the Dawn _ Federated : 
Church; Byron Lee Paxton, pastor . 
of the Faucett-New Market Pastoral ; 
¢ age a Unity; Robert Warren Rogers, pas- 
yyy yy tor of Christian Church, Salisbury; ; 
BUEN gy ey yyy and Leslie Eugene Zimmerman, pas- ; 
a ey oy! tor of Christian Church at Wells- i 
‘ : : ville-Jonesburg Unity. 
4 
At Drury College 2 
C 
Four ‘Alumni Honored U 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—Alumni Day : 
here at Drury College featured the ti 
presentation of distinguished serv- ti 
ice awards to four alumni who have 1i 
gained prominence in their chosen ” 
fields. ‘ 
—Richard W. Cloues, dr. Awards were presented to Donald 
THE NEW THOMAS W. PHILLIPS MEMORIAL LIBRARY at Bethany College ame ee = gg A Mn 7 
was dedicated June 4. The building, a gift of the Phillips family of Butler, : : 
Pa., is a memorial to Thomas W. Phillips, Sr. (1835-1912) and Thomas W. "4 executive director of the de- c 
Phillips, Jr. (1874-1956), prominent business executives, philanthropists, con- Partment of youth work in the Di- Cc 
gressmen, laymen of the Christian Church, and trustees of Bethany College. vision of Christian Education of the ir 
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National Council of Churches; to 
Margaret Johnson Bosworth, musi- 
cian and composer; Bob Barker, 
emcee of NBC-TV’s “Truth or Con- 
sequences” show; and to Walter A. 
Thompson, associate dean of the 
School of Business Administration 
at the University of Western On- 
tario, London, Canada. 


Transylvania, 1960 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Dr. Irvin E. 
Lunger, president of Transylvania 
College, gave the sermon for the 
college’s annual baccalaureate cere- 
monies in Morrison Chapel on June 
12. 

Commencement exercises were 
held the same day with Edwin Ven- 
nard, vice-president and managing 
director of the Edison Electric In- 


stitute, New York City, as the 
speaker. 
Approximately 400 alumni were 


on the campus during the week end 
for the reunion of classes of 1910, 
1920, 1930, 1935, 1940 and 1950. 


MPUS CAPSULES 


@ LEXINGTON, Ky.—Phillip E. High- 
smith, assistant professor of physics 
here at Transylvania College, has 
been awarded a National Science 
Foundation Fellowship by Ohio 
State University. 


@ BetHany, W. Va—Harold C. 
Doster, pastor of the Shade Valley 
pastoral unity in Athens county 
Ohio, is the new director of church 
relations and ministerial training 
here at Bethany College. 


@ INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Alfred R. 
Edyvean, professor of communica- 
tion at Christian Theological Sem- 
inary here, will serve on the faculty 
of the National Ministers’ Confer- 
ence of the American Baptist As- 
sembly, Green Lake, Wis., July 30 
to Aug. 6. Dr. Edyvean will dis- 
cuss the church’s effective use of 
radio and television in communicat- 
ing its message. 


@ ORANGE, CALIF.—A major-purpose 
grant of $20,000 has been made to 
Chapman College here by _ the 
United States Steel Foundation. 
Chapman was one of three institu- 
tions in California benefitting from 
this financial support which has a 
total cost of $670,000. Some 31 
liberal arts colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the United States 
received these capital grants. 


@ INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Christian 
Theological Seminary here recently 
conducted the annual Theta Phi 
Chapel and had a luncheon honor- 
ing nine new members. Theta Phi 
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is an honor society for students, 
ministers and other workers in re- 
ligion. The purpose and aims of 
the organization are to maintain 
and develop the ministerial profes- 
sion in dignity and quality and give 
it a position of deserved influence 
in society. 


@ Fort WortH, Tex.—Preliminary 
work started June 1 on the com- 
plete renovation of the old admin- 
istration building, first structure 
erected here in 1910 on the present 
campus of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. At a cost of approximately 
$1,000,000, the interior of the four- 
story building will be entirely re- 
done to house classrooms, faculty 
offices, a new cafeteria and other 
facilities. The structure will also 
be air-conditioned. 


@ HAWKINS, TEx—William M. 
Pender, co-ordinator of instruction 
and professor of education here at 
Jarvis Christian College, received his 
doctor of education degree from 
Texas University June 4. He has 
been on the faculty of Jarvis Chris- 
tian since 1949. 


@ ENID, OKLA—C. C. “Charlie” 
Briggs, director of church relations 
here at Phillips University for the 
past 21 years, retired June 30. A 
cousin of the university’s president, 
Dr. Eugene S. Briggs, “Charlie” 
joined the staff in 1939 as a “church 
contact man” together with Dr. 
Arthur Elliott in an effort to liqui- 
date the $150,000 indebtedness for 
back salaries and supplies incurred 
during the dustbowl depression 
days. 


@ BETHANY, W. Va.—The Fund for 
Adult Education has made a grant 
of $10,400 to Bethany College for 
a program of leadership education 
here in the Ohio Valley. Walter L. 
Myers, Jr., has been selected as co- 
ordinator of this community lead- 
ership program. 


@ ENID, OKLA—Eugene H. Peters 
was awarded the Ph.D. degree at 
the University of Chicago June 10. 
He has been a teacher of theology 
here at Phillips University in The 
Graduate Seminary since 1957. His 
doctor’s dissertation was a study of 
two modern thinkers, the philoso- 
pher, Alfred North Whitehead, and 
the theologian, Paul Tillich. 


@ LEXINGTON, Ky.— Transylvania 
College awarded honorary degrees 
to Joseph C. Graves, vice-president 
of Graves-Cox and Company, and 
to Dr. Frank A. Rose, president of 
the University of Alabama, at its 
commencement exercises held here 
on June 12 at McAlister auditorium. 
Rose is the past president of Tran- 
sylvania. 


@BeETHANY, W. Va.—Bethany Col- 
lege awarded honorary degrees at 
the 119th annual commencement 
held here on June 5 to: Stanley S. 
Kresge, vice-president of the board 
of the S. S. Kresge Co., and presi- 
dent of the Kresge Foundation; Dr. 
William Montagna, professor of biol- 
ogy at Brown University; Dr. John 
F. Baxter, professor of chemistry at 
the University of Florida and 
teacher of the NBC-TV “Continental 
Classroom’’ program; Eleanor 
Steber, Metropolitan Opera star; and 
Dr. Halford J. Morlan, physician- 
philanthropist of Fairfield, Ill. 


@ LEXINGTON, Ky.—President Irvin 
E. Lunger of Transylvania College 
here recently announced an anony- 
mous gift of $24,500 to aid the col- 
lege in strengthening its functional 
library through the purchase of 
needed volumes and reference 
works in philosophy, religion and 
related fields. 


@BETHANY, W. Va.—The National 
Science Foundation has made a 
grant of $5,900 to Bethany College 
for support of an undergraduate re- 
search training program for 12 
months beginning in September. 
Dr. W. D. Richey, assistant professor 
of chemistry, will direct the pro- 
gram. 


@ INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Honorary 
doctor of divinity degrees were con- 
ferred on Leroy Waterman and 
John W. Harms by Christian Theo- 
logical Seminary at the June 18 
commencement here. Dr. Water- 
man is professor emeritus at the 
University of Michigan and Dr. 
Harms recently began work as ex- 
ecutive secretary for the Association 
of Christian Churches in Indiana. 


@WiLson, N. C.—The naming of 
three buildings at Atlantic Chris- 
tian College was announced here 
recently. The college’ infirmary 
will be known as Lee Infirmary in 
honor of Don Lee of Arapahoe. 
The science and mathematics build- 
ing will be named in honor of two 
brothers, the late Moses and Abra- 
ham Moye of Farmville. The new 
$400,000 men’s dormitory will also be 
named after two brothers, the late 
George and Douglas Hackney, both 
of this city. 


@ CANTON, Mo.—Mrs. Martha Mc- 
Clain, assistant professor of physi- 
cal education here at Culver-Stock- 
ton College, will be teaching in 
England during the coming year, 
under provisions of the Fulbright 
Educational Exchange Grant. 


@ ORANGE, CALIF.—The Los Angeles 
Chargers, members of the recently 
organized American Football 
League, are conducting their pre- 
season training here at Chapman 
College during July and August. 
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A Prayer 








For Serenity and Courage 


NE of the most widely quoted 

prayers of our generation is 
this brief prayer complete in one 
sentence. 


O God and Heavenly Father, 
grant us the serenity of mind 
to accept that which cannot be 
changed, the courage to change 
that which can be changed, and 
the wisdom to tell the one from 
the other, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 


The reason that this prayer has 
been referred to ,SO widely has been 
because it is worded so simply and 
so clearly and because it speaks so 
specifically to man’s needs. 

“Grant us the serenity of mind 
to accept that which cannot be 
changed. . . .” Serenity is not a 
characteristic of our generation. 
Our day is characterized by speed, 
by power, by accomplishment and 
achievement, but not by serenity. 
Serenity is not something that can 
be gained by striving but by ac- 
ceptance. Margaret Fuller once 
said, “I accept the universe,” to 
which Carlyle responded, “Gad, 
she’d better.” But many people do 
not accept the universe. They live 
in revolt against it and there are 
more who do not accept themselves 
or their places in life. The result 
is frustration, dissatisfaction and 
disappointment. It has been wisely 
said that true happiness does not 
come from having anything we 
might want but from learning to 
enjoy what we have. Real satis- 
faction in life does not consist in 
doing anything we want to do, but 
in developing the ability to find 
satisfaction in what we have to do. 

Illustrations immediately come to 
mind. One thinks first of the tra- 
ditional ones we hear in sermons. 
Helen Keller, though deaf, dumb, 
and blind, said, “My limitations 
never make me unhappy. I like to 
think that through my limitations 
God is working out some good pur- 
poses. My troubles have also been 
great adventures. They have 
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brought me understanding, friend- 
ship, and taught me how to serve 
the world.” John Milton, blind and 
in prison, wrote a sonnet on his 
own blindness in which he said, 
“They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” 

It is not only in such outstanding 
personalities that this quality is re- 
vealed. You can see it everywhere. 
We see it in many common people 
whose names are hardly known out- 
side their own block but whose lives 
are an inspiration because they 
meet real difficulty serenely and 
courageously. 


There is no finer illustration of 
this quality than that which is 
found in the New Testament itself. 
The Apostle Paul had what he 
called a “thorn in the flesh.” What 
it was we do not know. It was ob- 
viously some sort of a difficulty or 
handicap. Three times he prayed 
that it might be removed, but it 
was not removed. The answer that 
he received was this, “My grace is 
sufficient for you, for my power is 
made perfect in weakness.” (2 Cor. 
12:9.) 

While he was in a prison cell he 
wrote to his friends at Philippi of 
“the peace of God that passes all 
understanding.” 

If you want one of the finest il- 
lustrations of the “serenity of mind 
that is able to accept what cannot 
be changed,” read the fourth chap- 
ter of Philippians. Remember the 
situation out of which it came and 
note such words as these, “. . . for 
I have learned, in whatever state 
I am, to be content. I know how 
to be abased, and I know how to 
abound; in any and all circum- 
stances I have learned the secret 
of facing plenty and hunger, abun- 
dance and want. I can do all things 
in him who strengthens me.” (Phil. 
4:11-12.) 

This prayer could be rather dan- 
gerous; it could be used as a form 
of escape, as a means of evading 
responsibility if it were not linked 
with the next phrase which reads, 


“Grant us the courage to change 
what can be changed.” When one 
reads it he begins to think of men 
like Martin Luther, John Wesley 
and Alexander Campbell in the field 
of the Church—they had the cour- 
age to change what they felt should 
be changed—or of Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Franklin, Abraham Lin- 
coln in the realm of government 
and statesmanship. They, too, had 
the courage to change what they 
felt ought to be changed. 


There was Louis Pasteur in the 
field of scientific medicine; Horace 
Mann in the field of public educa- 
tion; Florence Nightingale in the 
field of nursing; Jane Addams in 
the field of social service—the list 
is endless. We are all indebted to 
such people. Many of the benefits 
we enjoy we have because they had 
the courage to change what could 
be changed, and it does take cour- 
age. 

As valuable as such things are, 
and as much as we need such cou- 
rageous pioneering, I do not think 
this was the only thought the au- 
thor had in mind when he included 
this phrase. When in the first em- 
phasis he speaks of the “serenity 
of mind to accept what cannot be 
changed,” he was speaking of the 
individual and his own life. In this 
phrase, when he speaks of “the 
courage to change what can or 
ought to be changed,” he is speak- 
ing of the individual again. This, 
too, takes courage; it takes deter- 
mination; it takes persistence. 


Some people become discouraged; 
some become cynical and say, “You 
can’t change human nature—” but 
if anything is clear in the teaching 
of Jesus it is that human nature 
not only can be changed but must 
be changed. Jesus demonstrated it 
in the lives of such men and women 
as Zacchaeus, Mary Magdalene, 
Peter, James and John. They were 
not perfect but they were changed, 
changed so tremendously that their 
lives were almost totally different. 
It is seen in biography over and 
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over again: Paul the prosecutor be- 
comes Paul the apostle; Augustine 
the sinner becomes Augustine the 
saint; Wilfred Grenfell, the rather 
dissatisfied. and purposeless medical 
student, becomes Dr. Grenfell of 
Labrador. 

These are not isolated instances; 
it happens all the time. One thing 
modern psychological research and 
experience verify is that life can 
change. This is the message of the 
story of the Prodigal Son. The sig- 
nificant part of the story is that the 
prodigal “came to himself.” He 
saw that this situation could be 
changed. He could leave the far 
country if he had the courage to 
do it—and he did. He changed what 
could be changed. 

This is an essential quality of all 
growth. Horace Bushnell as a young 
man said that he was convinced 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


Were sold in 1958 by members of Societies, 
Clubs, Groups, etc. hey enable you to earn 
money for your treasury, and make friends for 
your organization. Samples FREE to Officials. 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 8-75 Cohoes, N. Y. 


QUIET 
STRENGTH 
from WORLD 
RELIGIONS 


Meditations 
Based on the 


Scriptures 
of all Faiths 


Edited and compiled by 


QUINTER M. LYON 


QUIET STRENGTH is divided into 
200 short sections, each beginning 
with a passage from the sacred writ- 
ings of one of the great religions. 
Then Dr. Lyon places the selection 
in its historical context and explains 
its relationship to man’s spiritual 
life. Finally, there is a short prayer 
to help the reader turn a lesson into 
a living part of his daily experience. 
“An excellent volume .. . speaks 
warmly and poignantly to the soul 
of ‘everyman’.”—THOMAS S. KEPLER 


$3.75 at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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that there was a higher, finer type 
of life available for him, and he 
said further, “I set myself to at- 
tain it.” It was not a conviction of 
anything evil he had done but sim- 
ply the realization that change 
could be made, that growth could 
take place. 

In the same letter in which Paul 
spoke of “the peace that passes un- 
derstanding” and in which he said, 
“I have learned in whatever state 
I am. to be content,” he also said, 
“Not that I have already obtained 

. Or am already perfect; but I 
press on. ...” He still felt that im- 


provements could be made, 
growth could take place. 

One thought is incomplete with- 
out the other; one is supplementary 
to the other, and the two require 
the third, “grant us the wisdom to 
tell the one from the other.” It 
does require our clearest thinking; 
such areas should be examined and 
guided by the spirit of sincere 
prayer. 

Grant us “the serenity of mind to 
accept what cannot be changed, the 
courage to change what can be 
changed, and the wisdom to tell the 
one from -the other. Amen.” 


that 


MOTION PICTURE REVIEWS 


THE FOLLOWING reviews and rat- 
ings of current motion pictures has 
been provided by the Protestant 
Motion Picture Council, in coopera- 
tion with the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission and United Church 
Women of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


The Boy and the Pirates 


(Bert I. Gordon Production. United 
Artists Release). 


Like an animated Arabian Nights’ 
tale, this is a child’s dream of pi- 
rates, buried treasure and the 
golden days of adventure, so that 
the boy finds himself on a real ship, 
200 years back in time, with the 
famous pirate Blackbeard. He has 
seven days of perilous voyaging be- 
fore he is returned safe on the 
Massachusetts beach from which he 
departed . . . to dream of pirates 
again. 

This excursion into the land of 
make-believe will be of special in- 
terest to young adventurers. 


Scent of Mystery 


(Michael Todd, Jr., 
Smell-O-Vision) 


Production. 


Sporty melodrama in tongue-in- 
cheek style, a spoof on mystery 


stories, cops-and-robbers type of 
chase, handsome hero, beautiful 
girls, extensive panoramas = and 


thrill-packed escapes with people 
hanging frantically from cliffs by 
their fingernails, dizzying rides on 
precipitous roads. Crime is casual, 
murder is coolly planned as to be 
made a joke. 

There is the impeccable English- 
man vacationing in sunny Spain— 
never without an umbrella—who 
gets embroiled in a chase to rescue 
a damsel in distress. The clues are 


“smells” which help and also dis- 
tract from the course. 


They have various effects on the 
audience according to interest in 
entertainment or in new “gadget.” 
Acting is indifferent for the most 
part, except for Peter Lorre, the 
lazy but persistent cab driver who 
leads the Britisher to the end of his 
quest and a surprise ending. 





NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 

By Epwarp W. Bauman. This “Life of Christ” for the layman 
is based on the widely hailed television that made up 
the first fully accredited college course in religion given over 
commercial TV facilities. This printed version is notable for its 
reverence, honesty, and dramatic power. $3.95 


FROM THE 


GOD’S UNFOLDING PURPOSE 

A Guide to the Study of the Bible 

By Suzanne De Diernicn. Translated by Robert McAfee Brown. 
With almost apostolic fervor, the noted French theologian has 
written a dynamic devotional study which cuts across all de- 


KIERKEGAARD FOR EVERYMAN 

By Joun A. Gates. Kierkegaard has been called the greatest 
single influence on Western religious thought in the 20th cen- 
tury. This provocative biography makes his philosophy crysta! 
clear to contemporary Americans. $3.75 


PRESS 


RETARDED CHILDREN: GOD’S CHILDREN 

By Sicuro D. Petersen. The author is psychiatric chaplain at 
the Parsons, Kansas, State Hospital and Training Center. This 
book shows what can be done by both clergy and parents to 
minister to the specific spiritual needs of retarded children. $3.00 


= Now at your bookstore, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philedeiphie 7, Pa. 
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TOWARD A BETTER CHURCH 


by Samuel F. Pugh 


The Church Secretary 


(Third article in a series) 


ODAY’S article need not be read 

by the church secretary herself. 
It is directed to the church board 
—and to the entire congregation. 

Perhaps you do not realize the 
fact, but your church office secre- 
tary is one of your congregation’s 
most important assets. She is the 
voice and in her actions. If she is 
who telephones or stops by the 
church office. 

Her mood and her attitude to- 
ward her work are revealed in her 
voice and in her actions. If she is 
loaded with everybody’s responsi- 
bilities and sees no hope of relief 
she may become so pressured that 
her job is a burden instead of a joy. 

Here are excerpts from two pieces 
of mail that came to the writer’s 
desk the week after he had sug- 
gested the secretary’s part in the 
preparation of the church periodi- 
cal: 


“*Your Church Letter’ is a fine 
article but please tell the congre- 
gation not to expect the over- 
worked church secretary to do 
this all by herself! I’m tired of 
chasing down info, I’m tired of 
all the comments made about 
‘never having anything about me 
in the paper’—in fact, I’m just 
plain 

“TIRED’ ”’ 


“Our church board decided to 
have a weekly paper... everyone 
wanted it—everyone was in favor 
and everyone said they would 
help—everyone thought it would 
be well worth the added expense 
—but I guess you can gather by 
my tone that no one wanted to 
help put it out. Therefore, the 
church secretary spends at least 
two and a half to three days a 
week cutting stencils, mimeo- 
graphing, folding and taking to 
the post office the 500 copies of 
our weekly paper.” 


Who knows how many office secre- 
taries feel the same way, with not 


Samuel F. Pugh is executive di- 
rector of Local Church Life of The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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a single member realizing it? 


Because no single job seems large, 
and because the average church 
member has no accurate concept of 
the load of work an office secretary 
carries, the many organizations of 
the church are apt to request work 
without realizing what one more 
assignment will mean. 


“Ask the secretary to send out 
the notice of meeting, or telephone 
every member of the committee” 
or “type the minutes” or “compile 
a list of prospective members” may 
be heard regularly in some group 
meetings in some churches. And 
the only protest is a silent one from 
the secretary herself. 

Here are some questions that 
could well be faced by every church 
that wants to be fair, yes and even 
a bit generous with its office secre- 
tary. May we suggest that casual 
reading by individual members is 
not enough. Let a committee of 
the church board be appointed to 
read the following questions, inves- 
tigate the local situation—then take 
definite action if it is deemed to be 
needed. 


—Is the secretary’s office a collec- 
tion center for clothing drives, 
exchange articles, a “just leave 
it in the church office” kind of 
pick-up and delivery service? 


—Is the secretary’s office every- 
body’s office, where anyone who 
needs a paper clip or a sheet of 
paper opens drawers and closet 
doors and searches until he finds 
it, with no respect for the one 
who takes pride in keeping her 
office neat and organized? Are 
there locks on the office and to 
her desk and does she have keys? 


Does the secretary have whatever 
machines she needs to do her 
work and are they serviced regu- 
larly? Are the typewriter and 
mimeograph in good _ working 
condition and has provision been 
made for an adding machine and 
addressograph equipment? 

—Is there adequate closet space and 
are the shelves at heights to be 
reached without having to stand 


on a stool or chair? Is there a 
safe in which to keep the papers 
for which the secretary is re- 
sponsible? 

—Is the secretary expected to run 
errands to the newspaper office, 
to the printers, to the bank, to 
the grocer’s on her lunch hour? 


—Does she have a petty cash fund 
that can be used at her discre- 
tion in meeting the many calls 
for small items or must she bor- 
row from herself and hope to be 
reimbursed—sometime? 


—Has any attempt been made to 
protect the secretary’s time by 
suggesting that the church office 
not be used as a congregating 
place for those who arrive early 
for meetings? 

—Is the secretary the one who 
straightens rooms before meet- 
ings, turns on the heat and does 
other janitorial work? 


—Does the church board require the 
secretary’s presence at all the 
evening meetings of the church 
groups or on occasion can some- 
one else take her place? 


—Does your church use volunteer 
help to fold bulletins, address and 
stuff envelopes, put cards and 
pencils in pew racks and record 
the information from last Sun- 
day’s roll call cards? 


—Has the secretary ever been given 
a job description so that she 
knows what is expected of her? 
And does she know to what one 
person she is responsible for her 
work? 


—Has the office secretary received 
regular cost of living increases in 
her salary, with extra increases 
included for her increasing value 
to the church? 


All too often a congregation takes 
its office secretary for granted, piles 
extra work on her until she stag- 
gers under the load and seldom if 
ever pauses to express appreciation 
for her untiring efforts and her part 
in the church’s work. How is it 
with your church? 
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In Oklahoma and Kansas 


God and Country Awards 










































THREE SEA SCOUTS AND TWO BOY SCOUTS were awarded God and 
Country honors at First Christian Church, Independence, Kan., recently. 
pictured are (from left): Larry Goodwin, Jack T. Barron, the minister, 
Dennis Messenger, Gary Powell, Walt Murphy, Donald Pugh. 


















SAFE IN BONDAGE 
by Robert Spike. An important study that analyzes contemporary American 
culture and the duty of our churches to involve themselves in vital areas of 
human existence. Cloth, 70A703, $2.95; paper, 70A704, $1.50. 







ADULT GUIDE on Heritage and Horizons in Home Missions 
by William C. Walzer. Suggestions for six sessions. 70A706, $ .50. 







it 
FROM FRONTIER TO FRONTIERS IN HOME MISSIONS 
by Willard M. Wickizer. A Disciple orientation to the mission theme, 
ir Heritage and Horizons in Home Missions. 93A682, $ .50. 






RESOURCE PACKET, above three items, together. 70A735, $2.25. 
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JAMES BOWDEN, Cyril, Okla., receives 


Study Materials for Adults on 


Mission theme. July - December, 1960 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, Box 179, St. Louis 66, Missouri 


the God and Country award at First 
Christian Church from the minister, 
James P. Beck. Scout Bowden is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Bow- 
den. Other scouts participating in 
the services included (on the left) 
Sidney Griffin and Tommy FaGalde 
and (on the right) Claude Black- 
burn and Jimmy Wise. 


Fifteenth Anniversary 


LoRAIN, OHIO0O—Christian Temple 
(Disciples of Christ) here honored 
its minister and his wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood B. Cundiff, for 15 years’ 
service with the church. Present 
for the occasion was Herald B. Mon- 
roe, general secretary of the Ohio 
Christian Missionary Society who 
was the main speaker. 


OUR CHURCHES LOOK 
TO THE FUTURE 


Leader’s packet of informational 
material and suggestions for pro- 
cedures for six sessions with adults. 
93A684, $ .60. 


MONTHLY PROGRAMS FOR 
MEN’S MEETINGS, 1960-61 
SERIES 
Includes one program on Heritage 


and Horizons in Home Missions. 
93A681, $1.00. 
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Counseling 


Venture of Faith. By Mary Alice 
and Harold Blake Walker. Harper 
and Brothers. 177 pages. $3. 


Many books about marriage and 
the family are coming from the 
presses each year, but none that I 
have read have been more delight- 
fully different than Venture of Faith 
by Mary Alice and Harold Blake 
Walker. Its difference lies in the 
unique combination of down-to- 
earth practicality and the insights 
of a dynamic psychology. It is 
written in a refreshing style and 
is not so much a “how to” book as 
it is a mirror held up before us. 

The authors, husband and wife, 
write from the _ experience of 
twenty-nine years of marriage. 
They have three sons. Dr. Walker 
has been the pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in Evanston, Indiana, 
since 1947. He is the author of a 
syndicated column that runs in a 
number of newspapers. He has 
published four books, the most 
popular of which is Power to Man- 
age Yourself written in 1955. 

The usefulness of the book is not 
limited to those about to be married 
or even the recently married. In 
fact, the chapters with the most 
insight are the ones dealing with 
the problems of middle age and old 


age. 
Thus, the minister will find it 
helpful not only for pre-marital 


counseling, but also as a textbook 
for classes on marriage and the 
family.—CHARLES L. WOODALL. 


The Hearing Problem 


Hearing Loss—What Can be Done 
About It. By Greydon G. Boyd. Key- 
stone Books, J. P. Lippincott Co. 
190 pages. $1.45. 


Greydon G. Boyd, M.D., the author 
of this book, is an outstanding 
throat, ear and nose specialist in 
New York City. He is also Associate 
Clinical Professor at the New York- 
Bellevue Medical School, Attending 
Surgeon, New York Eye & Ear In- 
firmary; Board of Directors, New 
York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. Dr. Boyd is an active member 
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Are What You Read’’ 


of the Park Avenue 
Church in New York City. 

The author has directed his book 
to the laymen. One chapter is de- 
voted to a detailed description of 
the ear with unusually clear illus- 
trations. Another chapter describes 
“How Sound Works.” Again, this 
is in the laymen’s language and it 
is especially significant, showing 
how speech and hearing are related. 
The section on “Types and Symp- 
toms of Hearing Impairment” should 
be read by all parents who have 
any concern about the hearing of 
small children. There is an illumi- 
nating discussion of the “Outer Ear 
—A Trouble Site’; the “Middle Ear 
—Second Trouble Site”; and “Outer 
and Middle Ear—Sites for Surgery.” 

Of special significance to the lay- 
man is the chapter on “Deafness, 
Psychologically Considered.” The 
section begins with the considera- 
tion of excessive depression in re- 
lationship to deafness. Another 
very practical section of the book 
deals with “Aids and Techniques” 
to help the partially deaf to use 
their remaining facilities in success- 
ful communication. The final chap- 
ter deals with the “Hard-of-Hear- 
ing Child—And Vocational Guid- 
ance.” 

Some will find the chapter on 
hearing aids of the greatest benefit. 
It is a detailed discussion as Dr. 
Boyd says, for a good knowledge 
of the construction, and the opera- 
tion of hearing aids is important 
for their efficient selection and use. 

The book, in addition to being 
factual and informative, is exceed- 
ingly well written. It will be a 
benefit and blessing to many peo- 
ple-—HAMPTON ADAMS. 


Christian 


Devotional Reading 


Calm Delight. By Elsie Chamber- 
lain. Doubleday & Co. 142 pages. 
$2.50. 


These thirty-one daily devotional 
readings, by a woman who is a 
Congregational minister, have 
brought high praise from Margaret 
T. Applegarth, Georgia Harkness, 
Douglas Horton and Cynthia Wedel. 
For many people this is all that 


needs to be said. The book is sim- 
ple, readable and “full of meat.”— 
R. Eve, 


For Parents 
Parents Deserve to Know. By G. 
Curtis Jones. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 209 pages. $3.95. 


Curtis Jones has an interesting 
way of getting his message over on 
the printed page. As you read, you 
have a deep feeling that he is having 
a conversation with you. 

This book for parents is quite 
helpful. The author writes not 
only out of extensive experience as 
a husband and father, but also as a 
pastor. He begins by talking about 
parents, and then about the home, 
then about boys and _ girls. He 
touches on the question of discipline 
and of delinquency. There is a 
helpful chapter on disappointments. 
Other topics are: education, health, 
time, money. He deals with the 
profound problem of conformity, 
which is so devastating to many 
young people and to parents. He 
talks about decisions, takes a look 
at the world, and concludes the book 
with a visit about the church. 

The book deals vitally and vividly 
with many of the aspects of parent- 
hood, and the content is strength- 
ened by an unusual collection of 
quotations. In fact, the book is like 
a panel discussion, with many people 
bringing their contribution. 

In addition, there are many con- 
crete suggestions. For example, in 
the second chapter about the home 
there are nine very specific points 
given to answer the question, “What 
is democratic living?” There are 10 
suggestions for creating a happy 
home. There are seven “Hallmarks 
of a Christian Home.” 

This book will be read with real 
interest and profit by parents; it 
will be useful in parents’ discussion 
groups and workshops; ministers 
will find it a rich source in their 
preaching program where they con- 
sider how the family can be a 
healthy cell in the body of Christ, 
achieving that quality relationship 
which means that the church is 
growing in the home.—Roy A. BuRK- 
HART 
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EAR FATHER, this morning I 
want to especially thank you 
for the blessings you have given me 
through my family. I don’t have 
much time to pray, Father, for I 
have to make beds, wash dishes, 
get out the laundry, keep an eye 
on three small children, and have a 
hot meal ready when my husband 
comes home at noon. Maybe I can 
pray standing up, or as I sweep the 
kitchen or while I am _ putting 
clothes into the washing machine. 
Father, could you help me to be 
kinder today than I was yesterday? 
Help me think of people who are 
outside my family. There is an 
elderly lady across the street I 
should visit. And I could make 
some cookies for that little boy 
who lives around the corner. 

Could you help me to put a bridle 
on my tongue? I said something 
yesterday to the next-door neighbor 
that I should never have said in a 
thousand years and I must admit 
that remark about my husband’s 
relatives last night was quite un- 
called for. Help me to make my 
tongue Christian, too. 

And, Father, I could certainly use 
a little more patience today. When 
the children run through the house 
like a team of horses, when I have 
to sit down for the tenth time in one 
morning and read the same story 
over again, when I have to wipe 
up muddy track from the floor that 
I just mopped thirty minutes ago, 
and when the youngest child forgets 
what I told him and starts playing 
ball in the dining room, help me 
to be patient. Remind me, Father, 
that you are far more patient with 
us, the people of the earth, than 
we ever have to be with the small 
children in our homes. 

Father, if you could spare me a 
sense of humor I would be grate- 
ful. When the biscuits get more 
than brown, when the coffee boils 
over because I am upstairs putting 
on a Band-aid on a child’s scratched 





Mr. Barron is pastor of First 
Christian Church, Independence, 
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knee, and when the expensive roast 
I bought turns to a dry crisp in the 
oven, help me to laugh about it in- 
stead of bursting into tears. After 
all, I guess the stars will never fall 
because I burnt a roast. On second 
thought it might help if you gave 
my husband a little of that sense of 
humor too—especially when he sees 
the roast. 

O God, this prayer might seem 
little and undignified but I don’t 
mean it to be. I don’t know the 
right theological words to use, and 
I never was poetic enough to get 
all of the “thees” and “thous” in 
the right place. But I just wanted 


Hats off to 


John McKinley for provid- 
ing the layman with a 
working knowledge of 
group dynamics in the field 
of Adult Christian Educa- 
tion. The author has 
given the reader a vivid 
description of group emo- 
tional processes through 
his writings of the adult 
as a learner; the ideal 





you to know how grateful I am for 
the daily blessings you have given 
me. Thank you so very much. 

And, Father, with your help I 
should like to make this home of 
ours into an altar, a place not 
only of happy living and laughter 
and of love, but a place where my 
children, my husband, and myself 
can know you as our Father and our 
God and can more carefully follow 
the ways your Son taught all men 
to follow. 

All these things I ask in the name 
of your Son, who, if I remember 
correctly, was once a member of a 
family in a home in Galilee. Amen. 


| 
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METHODS 


FOR ADULT CLASSES 


John MeKinley 


conditions for group participation and the principles which 


govern effective learning in education studies. 


He has 


delved into an excellent picture of resistance to change; 
and stated specific suggestions concerning how to over- 
come this detrimental factor in the learning experience. 
In short, Mr. McKinley aims to give a basic introduction 
to group motives and methods which will achieve a maxi- 
mum degree of learning experience. 


Bethany Press is proud to have its imprint on CREATIVE 
METHODS FOR ADULT CLASSES, a volume of distinction 


written in an easily understood style. 


10€767, $1.50 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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"The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 


Food for the Soul 
Editor, The Christian: 


Each new issue of The Christian 
brings new food for the soul. Eldon 
L. Haley’s article “The Christian 
Hope” was especially appreciated 
(April 17, 1960). 

I also read with interest W. W. 
Williams’ letter on page 30 of the 
same number. In it Mr. Williams 
spoke of “the lack of logic” in al- 
lowing everyone to partake of the 
communion, while at the same time 
limiting church membership to 
those who have been immersed. He 
emphasized that, “We take the 
stand that the communion table be- 
longs to Christ.” 

It appears to me that it’s time 
we take the stand that baptism also 
belongs to Christ. We lack just as 
much logic when we fail to heed 
the words of the New Testament on 
this matter, and follow instead the 
“precepts of men” (Matthew 15:9). 

In regard to the statement “. .. 
many of these same churches dele- 
gate themselves the right to decide 
and judge just who can be mem- 
bers and who must be kept out’; 
may I say, if baptism does belong 
to Christ and certainly the New Tes- 
tament teaches it does, then logi- 
cally Jesus has already given the 
standard of decision and judgment. 
Now it is up to us to be governed 
by that standard. The contention 
being, that this would be one of the 
better ways of keeping “. . . our 
hands off holy things... .” Actually 
we not only have open communion, 
but open baptistries as well. 

As one who has not always been 
a member of the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ), it grieves me 
deeply to see more and more of our 
people “carried about with every 
wind of doctrine’—giving up will- 
ingly and without concern the very 
foundations on which our Brother- 
hood has been built.——Jack HANN, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Consultation 
Editor, The Christian: 

Whoever did not read the letter 
of W. F. Bruce in The Christian 
of May 1, would do well to turn 
back and read it twice. It is a 
statesman-like utterance. 

Some of us who have watched the 
development of our varied mission- 
ary endeavors still contend that it 
is the basic tenents of our move- 
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—Alexander Campbell 


Letters ... 


ment that matters, not the exped- 
ients we have invented along the 
way, and that unity in spirit, not 
uniformity in method, is the goal 
to be attained just now. 

Alexander Campbell wrote in the 
Harbinger that unless we discerned 
the difference between faith and 
opinion, the holy and the common, 
we would go the way of all sec- 
tarianism.—S. S. Lappin, Bedford, 
Ind. 


50 Years a Preacher 
Editor, The Christian: 


I note by the sticker on a number 
of letters that the Christian Board 
of Publication is celebrating the 
50th or Golden Anniversary. So 
congratulations! 

And the Christian Board doesn’t 
have anything on me in that score, 
for my little church at Lancaster 
helped me and my wife celebrate 
my 50th anniversary of preaching 
the gospel on March 20, 1960, in a 
fine way. I started out to preach at 
two small points in Missouri, south 
of Kansas City, March 20, 1910, 
while in a Kansas City, Mo., high 
school. 

I have taken The Christian (Evan- 
gelist) for many years. I do not 
want to miss it—HuGH C. Guy, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


For This Moment 


Editor, The Christian: 


I appreciated very much the 
meditation by Mrs. Robert R. Vance 
entitled, “Keeping the Vision Clear” 
(The Christian, March 13, 1960), 
and have filed it for future refer- 
ence. 

The meditation is concerned with 
the Biblical doctrine of man, and 
cites Psalm 8 in a general way. 
However, the quotation at the top 
which presumably stands for a text 
—and is certainly the thought which 
gives the meditation unity—is from 
Proverbs 29:18. 

The quotation is from the King 
James Version. Mrs. Vance’s med- 
itation became even richer for me 
when I substituted, “Where there 
is no prophecy, the people cast off 
restraint, . -’ for “Where there 
is no vision, the people perish. .. .” 
I am always dubious about my vision 
of what God wants done. 

Life convinces all of us that no 
one is blessed with spiritual vision 


that is very dependable. Never- 
theless, thanks be to Christ and the 
church, we do not turn loose. We 
continue to be associated with the 
prophecy—using prophecy in the 
sense of being the books of proph- 
ecy, which, by wider application, be- 
come the total Word of God. I 
believe that this concept is en- 
tirely in keeping with Mrs. Vance’s 
general thesis. 

Many, many of us have borne 
fruit because we held on. Many 
others produce no fruit because 
they absent themselves from the 
proclamation of the “prophecy.” I 
thank you for this moment.—LEON 
W. Kipp, Walters, Okla. 


Girl Scouts 


Editor, The Christian: 


I’m a bit late saying it, but thanks 
for honoring the Girl Scouts, as the 
cover girls for the week of March 
6, on the occasion of their birthday, 
March 12, We also appreciated the 
very nice editorial about them in 
the same issue. 

We think The Christian is great! 
—Mrs. W. W. SpurRGEON, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Thank You! 


Editor, The Christian: 


Congratulations on the 50th An- 
niversary of the Christian Board of 
Publication. May I also add how 
much I enjoy The Christian! From 
cover to cover, it is so interesting. 
The short stories are good and, with 
several other features, keep open 
the memory of Front Rank which 
is still very much a part of the 
magazine. The Christian-Evangelist 
was always tops with me. The 
result of the combination is a most 
excellent magazine. 

I also like your interpretation of 
the Bible school lesson. We often 
refer to it in our women’s Bible 
school class. I write a weekly 
column on the lesson for our home 
town paper, and enjoy doing it so 
much. 

I’m so glad you wrote the splendid 
editorial in the April 3 issue of The 
Christian on “Church and State 
Separated?” I heartily agree with 
you and have been quite upset over 
this uncalled-for furor. The real 
cause for it should be much more 
widely publicized—Mrs. WILLIAM A. 
DerBy, Arkansas City, Kan. 
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Grim Statistics 


There were 900 more deaths and 
more than 50,000 additional inju- 
ries on U.S. highways in 1959 than 
was the case in 1958, according to 
statistics compiled by The Travel- 
ers Insurance Companies. 

Fatalities climbed to 37,600 and 
more than 2,870,000 were injured as 
a result of automobile accidents. 

The figures were released by 
Travelers in its annual highway 
safety booklet, entitled this year, 
The Dishonor Roll. 

In the report it was stated that 
more than 62,000,000 men, women 
and children have been killed or in- 
jured by automobiles since they 
first appeared on the scene. More 
have died on the highways than on 
our nation’s battlefields. More have 
been injured than in all the world’s 
wars combined. 

By far the single biggest cause of 
accidents resulting in death or in- 
jury was speed. More than 43.1 
per cent of the deaths and 38.8 per 
cent of the injuries were blamed on 
speed. Second biggest killer was 
the driver on the wrong side of the 
road who was blamed for 15.9 per 
cent of the deaths. 

Although making up less than 14 
per cent of the driving population, 
drivers under 25 years of age were 
involved in nearly 29 per cent of 


the fatal accidents. There were 13,- 
140 young drivers under 25 involved 
in fatal accidents during the year— 
2,010 were under age 18. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


A St. Louis theater has the 
following sign 


MIDTOWN THEATER 
(Formerly West End Theater) 


Age has nothing to do with 
learning new ways to be 
stupid. 


PARTS PUPS, ATLANTA 


THEORY 


We hear that Dr. and Mrs. 
Donald Baker, in Mondombe, 
Belgian Congo, had a chicken 
bitten by a mad dog. 

“Will it get rabies?” asked 
Lelia. 

Theorized Don, the eminent 
medical missionary: “Rabies 


attack the brain. A chicken 
doesn’t have enough brains to 
develop rabies.” 


eee 
MEMORIES 


Ah yes, dear daughter, I know 
I'm strict 

About the things you want to 
do. 

It’s not that I can’t recall my 
youth ; 

But perhaps because I do! 


LAVONNE MATHISON 
eee 


Diplomacy: The art of 
handling porcupines without 
disturbing the quills. 





“T'm for turning back. That 
huge elephant is a myth.” 


Watch this space 
for the 
Summer 
Clearance 
Sales 
announcement! 
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Let’s Talk It Over 


LET’S TALK IT OVER 


QUESTION: Is a local church 
paper worth what it costs? If 
so what should go into such a 
paper and who should be re- 
sponsible for the preparation of 
such material? 


ANSWER: Even though the 
cost of printing may have gone 
up I still feel that a well-edited 
church paper is a must for any 
congregation. No minister can 
ring all the doorbells each week 
but through the house organ of 
his church he can carry the 
message of the church into the 
homes of his members and also 
to the homes of friends of the 
church. I will have to admit 
that not every home reads the 
church paper in its entirety and 
it is altogether possible that 
there are some church papers 
not worth reading. 

In some ways it takes more 
skill to be an editor of a small 
church paper than it does a 
large daily. The church editor 
must decide on his lead article 
each week and he should give 
careful thought to his headlines. 
The headlines will either at- 
tract readers or repel them. Of 
necessity the editor must be 
brief and yet say something 
worthwhile. 

Across the years I have had 
many church papers coming to 
my desk on the exchange list. 
Some of these papers I could 
dispose of in ten seconds be- 
cause there was nothing in them 
to attract my attention, while 
other papers by their very ap- 
pearance, format and content 


demanded my full attention. 

The church events of the near 
future will be listed and ex- 
plained in a well-edited paper 
but the paper must be some- 
thing more than a bulletin board 
of coming events. Careful proof- 
reading is a necessity. In my 
earliest days as an editor of a 
church paper I was attempting 
to report a speech made at a 
Sunday school convention. In 
the article I spelled gripped 
with only one “p” and made a 
sentence read “Mr. Kelly griped 
his audience from the very 
beginning.” After that I did 
a better job of proofreading 
but my spelling has not im- 
proved greatly. 

Your question asks who 
should be the editor of a church 
paper. I suppose there are lay 
people who can do it but no 
lay person will feel the heart- 
beat of a congregation as does 
a minister. A church secretary 
can be of great assistance in 
the preparation of the paper 
but again it would seem to be 
that the minister must, in name 
at least, be editor of the church 
paper. 

There are some ministers 
who have few talents along 
these lines but in those cases 
the one talent needs to be un- 
wrapped and used to the glory 
of God. You will notice that 
I said “to the glory of God,” 
and not to show the minister’s 
great literary skill, or to pro- 
mote some hobbyhorse that he 
likes to ride. 

I do not know whether the 


by F. E. Davison 


present-day seminary attempts 
to teach the budding minister 
how to edit a paper or not. 
I am not sure that some of the 
seminary professors could edit 
an interesting house organ for 
the church. Some of them 
could and they should try to 
find time to give at least one 
lecture on this phase of the 
minister’s work. 

Most of us have had to learn 
by the trial-and-error method. 
As a result there has been an 
untold number of errors and 
the trials of the readers have 
been many. The Sunday morn- 
ing sermon is important but, 
sad to relate, more than fifty 
per cent of the members of the 
average Protestant church do 
not hear the sermon. Maybe 
a well-edited church paper will 
increase attendance. 





